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INTRODUCTIOl 

iw  i;.  K.  cuksterton 


TIIH  statement  that  the  work  of  the  Old  Mas^-rs 
can  be  effective  for  popular  wlucaticn  is  not  surli 
a  platitude  as  it  will  at  first  appear.  It  is  "ooth  m.nc 
disputable  and  more  true  than  it  seems,  l-or  the  truiii 
is  that  the  great  art  of  the  past  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose  where  a  Rrcat  many  other  methods  now 
Kciurally  adopted  are  quite  clumsy  and  futile.  Some- 
thing of  this  utility  is  shared  by  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare; and  by  no  other  agency  I  know  except  the 
paintings  of  such  men  as  Titian  and  Leonardo. 

To  explain  this  peculiar  kind  of  public  value  one 
mast  understand  one  of  the  deepest  of  the  differences, 
and  perhaps  diseases,  of  our  time.     It  was  the  mark  of 
tlie  art  of  the  past,  especially  the  art  of  the  Renaissance, 
that   the  great   man   wrs  a  man.     He  was  an  extra- 
ordinary   man.    but    only   in    the   sense   of   being    an 
ordinary   man  with  somethir.H   extra.      Shakespeare     -■ 
Rubens   went   with  the  plain  man  as  far  as  the  pi    n 
ma-    went ;  they  ate  and  drank,  and  desired  and  aied 
as  he  L'id.     That  is  what  people  mean  when  they  say 
that   these   gods   had   feet   of   clay;    their   giant  boots 
were  heavy  with  the  .iiire  of  the  earth.     That  is  what 
people  mean  when  they  say  that  Shakespeare  was  often 
coarse ;  that  is  what  people  mean  when  they  say  that 
he  was  often  dull.    They  mean  that  a  great  poet  of  the 
elder  kind   had  spaces  which   were   idle  and  absent- 
minded;  thai  his  sub-consciousness  often  guided  him; 
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thai  lie  sprawliii;  tliat  he  was  not  "nrtl.iic."  It  is 
not  only  true  that  Ilor.icr  sometimes  nodilnl;  l)iit 
noddini;  was  part  of  the  very  greatness  of  llomer. 
His  sIli'Pv  nod  shakes  the  stars  like  the  nud  of  his 
own  Jupiter. 

The  old  artists,  then,  were  plain  and  popular  in 
the  more  fundamental  or  (if  you  will)  lower  parts  of 
their  pirsonality.  But  tlic  typical  modern  artist  sets 
out  to  be  a  separate  and  fantastic  sort  of  creature, 
who  feeds  and  feels  in  a  stranue  manner  of  his 
own.  (;omparc  \'ela/.(iuiv.  with  Whistler;  compare 
Sliakespe'n  vith  Shaw;  compare  even  Addison  with 
Stevenson.  \\  histler  professed  to  be  a  butterfly,  feast- 
ing on  strange  flowers  and  following  incalculable 
fiinhts;  Stevenson  was  called  by  many  of  his  friends 
an  elf;  and  thouKh  this  did  not  mean  tiiat  he  was 
inhumane,  it  did  mean  that  he  was  in  a  manner  dis- 
embodied. Hernard  Shaw  is  certainly  a  fairy:  and  an 
Irish  fairy,  which  is  worse.  Shakespeare,  like  the 
Shepherd  in  lo/a/it/ie,  was  only  a  fairy  liown  to  the 
waist.  lie  would  undoubtedly,  to  (juote  the  same 
work  of  art,  have  left  his  k^s  kicking  behind  if  he 
nad  tried  to  get  throufih  the  keyhole.  Ikn  Joiison 
drin'.cinu  ale  was  exactly  like  Ikn  Bolt  drinkii vt  ilc; 
thou!.th  it  miijht  cnly  tnovc  Ben  Bolt  to  confused 
memories  of  Alice,  and  mijiht  inspire  Ben  Jonson  to 
offer  his  lady  the  disinterested  advice  that  she  should 
drink  only  with  her  eyes.  But  faddists  and  fairies 
w  ish  to  draw  their  very  sustenance  differently ;  tec- 
to'.al'Ts  live  on  lemonade  and  elves  upon  dew,  which 
I  should  think  would  be  more  sustaining. 

Now  this  distinction  between  two  conceptions 
of  genius,  the  Something  more  and  the  Something 
different,  very  deeply  influences  the  effect  of  painting 
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upon  tlic  public.  The  arett  painteri  had  all  the- 
things  which  we  call  wc.ikncMcs  in  the  Rrcat  poeU : 
they  >ii»tantly  pot-boiled,  th<  occasionally  rendered. 
They  often  seemed  to  care  little  for  glory,  and  some- 
times not  quite  enotigh  for  honour;  they  threw  things 
off,  and  as  Ruskin  truly  said,  gave  their  great  frescoes 
"to  be  blasted  by  the  sea  wind,  or  waMcd  by  the 
worm.'  Hi'  if  they  had  the  everyday  vices,  they  had 
the  cveryu  v'rtucs  also  ;  and  whether  they  were  good 
men  or  n  tlicir  idea  of  a  good  f  -v^s  the  same 
as  everybody  else's.     If  they  too  •  atempted  to 

reform  their  conduct,  they  never  a:  ,-tcd  to  reform 
their  conscience.  The  consc(|iicnce  is  that  they  pre- 
served a  mass  of  primitive  intuitions,  appetites,  and 
unconscious  instincts,  which  are  the  same  as  those  of 
tlic  common  pi  .'Ic  even  in  our  corrupt  modern 
cities;  and  which  in  our  corrupt  modern  cities  have 
now  a  yreat  part  to  play. 

For  without  raising,  even  in  parentheses,  the  <'ld 
argument  of  Swift's  and  Temple's  time  about  the 
relative  merits  of  Ancients  and  Moderns,  we  may  be 
(li.ite  certain  tha  'or  democratic  purposes  the  ancients 
arc  better.  A  few  .atches  of  E'cy  and  green  on  a  piece 
of  brown  puprr  .nay  really  be  as  good  in  its  own  w;.s 
as  a  "sti/  lifv"  by  a  Flemish  painter  or  a  Holy  Family 
i,v  .'!')  It.i:  :.  painter.  But  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious 
;  .  anyboc^y  that  the  two  latter  are  more  likely  to  make 
a  plain  man  understand  what  painting  means.  Wc 
talk  somewhat  lightly  about  " schools"  of  art.  Whether 
or  no  the  art  of  Raphael  be  better  as  an  art  it  is 
certainly  better  as  a  school.  Impressionism,  Post- 
Impressionism,  Post-post-Imprcssionism  and  the  rest, 
arc  developments  which  may  be  credited  or  criticised 
according    to    every    man's    esthetic    philosophy.      It 
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iri:iv  be  the  end  of  art,  in  the  sense  of  the  object  of 
art.  It  may  be  the  end  of  art  in  tlie  sense  of  the 
abolition  of  art.  But  anyhow  it  is  not  tiie  beginning  of 
art;  it  is  not  the  initiation,  the  origin,  the  introiluctory 
motive.  What  art  is  to  begin  with;  what  it  obviously 
is,  what  is  the  reason  that  anyone  ever  made  it,  that 
people  can  learn  to-day  from  the  Old  Masters.  And 
they  can  ;?arn  it  from  nobody  else. 

A  liundred  cases  could  be  taken;  but  take  the 
case  of  a  common  phrase;  a  common  s  er  with  the 
art  critics.  I  mean  the  phrase  "a  picture  that  tells  a 
story."  There  could  not  be  a  sharper  instance  of  the 
difference  between  the  old  hero  who  was  man  and 
more  than  man  and  the  new  hero  who  is  not  man  at 
all.  A  picture  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  tells  a  story.  A 
picture  by  Paul  \'eronese  tells  a  story.  A  picture  by 
Titian  or  Tintoretto  tells  a  story.  The  first  and  most 
important  question  is,  what  story?  Most  medieval  and 
Renaissance  pictures  tell  the  stcy;  the  story  on  which 
all  our  European  civilisation  is  founded,  and  is  founded 
as  finally  if  the  thing  is  a  fairy  tale  or  if  the  thing  is 
a  truth.  The  objection  to  pictures  which  "tell  a  story" 
only  began  in  our  time,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  the  story  was  a  dull  story.  I  will  not  discuss 
here  whether  the  great  story  of  God  made  Man  has 
been  destroyed.  I  will  confine  myself  to  saying  that 
it   h:;s   certainly  not   been    replaced. 

I'iiere  are  other  qualities  in  which  the  Old  Masters 
arc  deiiiagoiriies  as  well  as  demi-gods.  I  mean  there 
arc  other  elements  in  which  they  eternally  appeal  to  a 
popular  instinct  which  was  in  them  and  in  their  patrons 
and  in  their  populace.  I  should  select  the  two  examples 
of  clarity  and  solidity.  In  Michael  Angelo's  "Vision 
of  Judj^'ment"   a  real  man   appears   in   the   real    skies. 
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The  man  is  solid.    The  skies  are  lucid.    To  the  cultured 
it  may   appear  incredible:   but  it  will  be   much   more 
credible   to  mankind,  that  universal  church   of  which 
culture  is  a  small  and  doubtful   sect;   to  mankind,  to 
men  as  they  ordinarily  are,  a  complete  man  appearing 
in  a  clear  sky,  will  not  be  incredible.     It  will  be  much 
more  credible  than  an  impressionist  portrait  of  a  real 
person  or  a  post-impressionist  picture  of  a  real  place. 
I  should  therefore   urge  the  re-publication  of  old 
and  good  pictures  as  •  real  part  of  that  grossly  neglected 
thing— public  education.    Our  historians  lie  much  more 
than   our  journalists;  our   fashionable   conceptions  of 
the  past  change   with  every   fashion;    and  like  most 
fashions,    are    fantastic   and    hideous.       But    the    old 
colours  and  the  old   canvases  do  not  lie;    they  were 
really  achieved  in  the  ages  which  we  parody  or  pervert; 
and  the   squareness  of   their   drawing,  the   brightness 
of    their    colours,    the    substantial    sincerity    of    their 
subject,  will  still  tell  us  something  of   the  fathers  we 
have  forgotten.    I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  we  have 
relapsed  into  barbarism.     But  I  do  say  that  we  can  just 
DOW  learn  best  from  picture  writing. 


G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 
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HOPE 

By  GEORGE   FREDERICK    WATTS.   R.A.  (1817-1904) 

;JV  THE   TATE  GALLiRY.  LONDON 

Th«  ii  one  of  the  earliett  of  the  great  morality  pictures  by 
wkich  Watli  earned  hii  fame.  De;xribing  iheie,  he  said:  "AH  my 
pictures  in  the  Tate  Gallery  are  symbolical  and  for  all  time.  Their 
symbolism  is,  however,  more  suf  rtive  than  worked  out  in  detail. 
He  goes  on:  "I  want  to  make  people  think.  My  intention  has  not 
been  so  much  to  paint  pictures  that  will  charm  the  eye  as  to  suggest 
great  thoughts  that  will  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  and 
kindle  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  m  humanity." 

"Hope"  illustrates  the  power  of  these  pictures  to  make  people 
think.  The  blinded  figure,  seated  on  the  sphere  with  her  broken 
lyre,  is  bending  her  ear  to  catch  what  music  she  may  from  the  last 
remaining  string.  She  canno?  see  the  star  shining  above  her;  one 
by  one  the  s\;eel  notes  of  music  have  been  taken  from  her,  but  still 
she  sits,  bowed  but  not  broken,  plucking  with  lender  fingers  what- 
ever melody  she  may  from  the  last  string  of  those  that  gave  her 
the  full  harmonies  of  beauty.  She  has  no  vision  either  of  the  star 
above  or  of  the  world  of  darkness  and  gloom  below.  Her  attitude 
of  dejection  almost  rejects  the  conventional  idta  that  there  is  happiness 
lo  be  found  when  everything  seems  lost,  but  the  picture  suggesU  the 
larg-r  hope  of  the  world  that  there  is  peace  and  light  above  the 
turmoil  and  sorrow  of  the  earth. 

Waits  was  somet'iing  more  than  a  painter.  He  painted  for  no 
gain  save  the  rewar'l  of  achievement  when  he  felt  he  had  a  message 
to  deliver  through  his  pictures.  To  his  purposes  he  deliberately 
sacrificed  his  natural  dexterity  and  tec!  'e.  holding  that  :he  artist 
should  be  lost  in  his  picture.  Neve.  is,  the  power  of  colour 
which  is  exhibited  in  "Hope"  is  one  of  the  most  marked  qualities 
of  his  work.  The  whole  is  a  rlelicate  harmony  in  blues  and  greens, 
and  is  suggestive  of  the  Italian  influence  which  so  strongly  affected 
the   painter. 
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DANTE  AND  BEATRICE 

By   HENRY     HOLIDAY 

W  THE  WALKER  ART  GALLERY.  UVERPOOL 

Writing  about  thii  picture,  Mr.  Holiday  tay* :— "  I  had  been  itrucit 
with  the  charm  o(  Dante'i  account  of  hii  grief  when  Beatrice  on  one 
occasion  denied  hin.  her  salutation,  and  made  a  iltetch  of  the  iubject 
and  a  few  studies.     In  1881  I  went  to  Florence  to  make  studies  for  the 
background.      I   found  that  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  which  is  the  central 
feature  in  the  picture,  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  early  in  the  century, 
and  had  been  rebuilt  before  the  time  of  my  subject:    also  that  the 
houses  on  it  were  burnt  down  early  in  the  following  century,  so  that, 
by  the  dates,  ihey  must  have  been  in  course  of  erection  when  Dante 
met  Beatrice,  and  are  so  represented  in  the  picture.     Another  interest- 
ing point  was  that  the  Town  Council  about  this  time  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  streets  of  Florence  should  be  paved  with  flagstones,  as 
was   already  done   in  some  of  the  principal   towns   in    Italy.      This 
showed  that  at  my  period  it  was  paved   with  brick,  and  I  found  in 
Sl-na  an  old  street  in  which  the  original  brick  paving  still  remained, 
the    bricks   being   set    in  herring-bone  pattern  as  in  my  picture.     In 
gathering  these  particulars  and  studying  the  still  extant  buildings  of 
the  period,  I  felt  the  Florence  of  Dante  become  a  reality  to  me. 

"The  scene  occurs  at  the  corner  of  the  Ponte  Sta.  Tiinita  and  the 
Lung'  Arno.  Beatrice  was  painted  from  a  beautiful  girl.  Miss  Eleanor 
Butcher,  no  longer  living.  The  lady  in  red,  Monna  Vanna,  was  from 
Miss  Miliy  l-lughes.  the  charming  daughter  of  a  lady  friend;  Miss 
Kitty  Lushington,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  well-known  judge,  Mr. 
Verne  n  Lushington,  sat  for  the  girl  in  blue,  and  Dante  was  painttd 
from  an  Italian  friend,  also  an  artist." 

The  pigeons  in  this  picture  were  painted  by  J.  T.  Nettleship. 
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THE   JUDGMENT   OF    PARIS 

By  RI'BI'NS  (1577-IMO) 

W  Tilt   NATIONAL  OALLBflY.   LOUDON 

Thit  matlerpiece,  by  ihe  mod  iamout  painter  o(  the  Flemitk 
School,  illuttratei  the  defecli  ai  well  at  the  power  of  hit  work. 

Discord,  who  it  leen  in  the  cioudi,  ipreading  fire  and  pedilence 
around,  had  thrown  an  apple  among  the  guesti  at  the  nuptiali  of 
Thetit  and  Pelleuf.  Parii  was  ordered  by  Jupiter  to  award  it  to 
ihc  most  beautiful  of  the  competitors— Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus. 
He  is  teen  seated,  with  Mercury  by  his  side,  about  to  award  the 
priie  to  Venus,  who  stands  between  her  rivals.  Juno,  with  her 
peacock  at  her  feet,  is  on  her  right,  while  at  her  left  is  Minerva, 
whose  owl  is  perched  on  the  tree  behind  her,  above  her  shield  and 
arms. 

The  picture  belongs  to  the  last  period  of  Rubens'  work,  in 
which  many  of  his  greatest  paintings  were  produced.  He  had 
married  a  second  wile,  Helena  Kourment,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen, 
•nd  she  served  him  as  a  most  inspiring  model.  In  picture  after 
picture  we  find  her  figuring  in  a  variety  of  poses,  and  in  whatever 
character  she  is  depicted,  her  husband  pays  tribute  to  her  physical 
qualities  in  work  which  is  nearer  the  idealistic  than  anything  he  had 
previously  accomplish' d.  In  "The  Judgment  of  Paris"  she  appears 
as  three  different  characters,  representing  the  three  goddesses,  and 
th.  ugh  the  figures  fall  short  of  the  classic  ideal,  they  approach  it  at 
closely  as  any  painted  by  this  artist.  They  are  treated  with  unusual 
reserve,  while  the  superb  effects  of  the  delicate  flesh  tints  are  made 
the  more  real  by  the  deep  shadows  of  the  trees  against  wh'ch  they 
are  shown.  Such  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  and  colour,  and  the 
introduction  of  hit  usual  warm  red  tints,  display  Rubens'  genius  of 
conception  and  execution  in  one  of  his  most  delightful  productions 
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A   RAINY    DAY 

By    PETER   GRAHAM.    R.A. 

IN    THE   TATE   GALLERY.   LONDON 

Like  many  other  arliiU,  Mr.  Peter  Graham  began  his  career  by 
producing  paintings  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  those 
which  afterwards  became  associated  with  his  name  His  taste  for 
art  was  apparent  at  a  very  early  age,  and  he  was  no  more  than 
fourteen  years  old  when  he  entered  the  School  of  Design  in  his 
native  city,  Edinburgh.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  as  instructor 
a  successful  teacher,  Robert  Scott  Lauder,  whose  aim  was  "to 
leach  the  students  how  to  see."  Certainly  he  taught  young  Graham 
how  to  use  his  eyes  for  the  betterment  of  his  art,  as  he  taught 
Graham's  fellow  students.  John  Pettie.  W.  Q.  Orchardson.  and 
John   MacWhirter. 

Peter  Graham  devoted  himself  with  success  to  figure  subjects, 
and  at  twenty-four  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Scottish  Academy. 
He  used  to  paint  his  backgrounds  out  of  doors,  and  his  trained 
observation,  coupled  with  natural  taste,  developed  in  him  a  preference 
for  landscape  work.  To-day  his  name  suggests  landscapes  and 
animal  paintings  and  fine  sea  pictures,  in  all  of  which  he  displays 
a    remarkable    feeling   for  the    beauties  of    atmospheric   effect. 

"A  Rainy  Day."  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1871, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  stepping-stone  from  his  early  style 
to  his  maturer  method.  It  gives  an  indication  of  his  power  of 
rendering  atmosphere,  while  it  yet  retain*  some  trace  of  his  early 
figure  work. 
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KING  COPHETUA  AND  THE  BEGGAR  MAID 

By  SIR    EUWARU   COLEY    BUKNE-JONES  (1833-1898) 

W  THE   TATS  GALLERY.  LONDON 

In  this  picture,  considered  by  many  critics  to  be  his  Snest  worlc. 
the  painter  has  realised  on  canvas  an  immortal  story  which  iouche. 
the  heart  as  much  as  the  imagination.  Burne-Jones  was  well  qual.fied 
,o  illustrate  the  charnung  legend  which  furnishes  the  scene  dep.cted. 
He  painted  ideal  people  and  created  a  world  of  his  own  for  them. 
He  invested  his  subject  with  all  the  wealth  of  a  fertile  im-^gination. 
which  made  him  unique  among  the  painters  of  his  generation. 
These  qualities  are  well  shown  in  the  present  painting.  The  figure 
of  the  beggar  maid  expresses  in  a  marvellous  manner  the  description 
given  in  Tennyson's  poem: 

•■  As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  sities. 
She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen 
One  praised  her  ankles,  one  her  eyes. 

One  lier  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien. 
So  sweet  a  (ace.  such  angel  grace, 
jr.  all  that  land  had  never  been; 
Cophetua  sware  a  royal  oath: 

•This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  quetn!'" 

The  £.rtist  shows  us  the  beggar  maid,  wistful,  bewildered,  and 
ethereal,  seated  in  her  poor  grey  robe  upon  the  king's  throne.  She 
is  barefooted,  and  her  arms  are  bare  also,  and  below  her  sits  the  king. 
>vah  his  jewelled  crown  in  his  hands,  looking  up  at  h.r  while  he  thus 
pays  the  homage  of  his  love. 

Happily  as  the  painter  has  expressed  the  romance  of  his  subject, 
he  is  not  less  successful  in  the  treatment  which  he  accords  it.  His 
technical  dexterity  is  shown  in  the  minute  attention  to  detail,  as  well 
as  in  the  rich  colouring.  This  combination  of  imaginative  power  and 
craftsmanship  make  it  a  perpetual  joy   to  the   student  and  arl-laver 

alike. 

The  picture  was  purchased  for  the  nation  by  a  body  of  sub- 
.rribers   from  the  executors  of  the  tarl  ot  Wharncliffe  lor   £6.500. 
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THE   VAGRANTS 

By'pKEDERICK  WAl.KHK.  A.R.A.  (1840.187S) 

IN  THH   TATE  GALURY.  LONDON 

The  inconiistencies  oJ  genius  were  never  better  »hown  than  in 
Frederick  Walker.  Art  wai  a  passion  with  him.  yet  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  would  have  made  any  mark  had  he  not  been  spurred  to  work 
by  sheer  necessity.  From  his  early  years  he  gave  evidence  of  hit 
skill,  yet,  when  he  was  finally  allowed  to  study  seriously,  he  proved 
a  ost  dilatory  pupil.  Only  his  great  talent  saved  him  from  him- 
se  He  would  sometimes  sit  for  long  periods  in  a  state  of  acute 
nervousness  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  attack  his  task.  Then 
he  would  work  with  great  rapidity,  and  with  such  mastery  that  the 
picture  bore  all  the  appearance  of  casual  facility. 

Three  distinct  stages  mark  his  work.  The  l^rst  was  devoted  to 
line  drawing,  and  he  achieved  fame  by  his  illustrations  of  Thackeray's 
novels.  Then  came  a  time  when  he  painted  water-colours:  and 
finally,  in  1867.  he  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  the  first  of  his 
famous  series  of  oil  paintings. 

Walker  was  original  in  everything  that  he  undertook.  He 
created  a  school  of  illustrating,  just  as  in  later  years  he  inspired 
contemporary  painters  to  copy  hi,  methods.  "The  Vagrants"  was 
one  of  his  favourite  pictures,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  repre- 
senlative  of  him.  It  shows  his  power  cf  interpreting  the  beauty,  as 
well  as  the  realism,  of  rustic  life,  and  also  bears  the  mark  of  the 
influence  of  the  British  Museum  in  the  classical  grace  of  the  gipsy 
girl.  The  scene  of  the  picture  is  laid  at  Beddinglon.  near  Croydon. 
and  the  autumnal  loveliness  of  the  landscape,  with  it.  harmonies  of 
warm  colour,  throws  into  bold  relief  the  figures  of  the  gipsies, 
grouped  with  an  air  of  destitution  around  the  faggot  fire. 
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ALONE 

By  THIOIMIII.i;   I:MAN«  i:i.   D'lVF.Kr.KK  <IS.'I     IW4) 

IN  THF.   lUniDHAII    AHT  OAllfkY.   IONP'^N 

Duveriier  bcjjan  *''«  r*"^'  '>•  *  Je'  ""live  painter,  but  hit  initinel 
led  him  lo  lake  up  the  lilllr  gtn»  pictures  with  wtiich  hi»  name  is  now 
associalrd.  Hii  fir.l  m.irknl  success  was  allured  in  ISiJ,  when  he 
made  his  appearance  in  ihr  Salon  where  his  worlc  was  lo  appear  to 
regularly  afterwards  He  possessed  the  gift  of  acute  obtervalion,  which 
it  reflected  ii  his  painlin«8  The  homely  incidents  which  he  depicts  are 
full  of  the  simple  inter.sl  o(  familiar  scenes  which  it  associated  with 
the  genft  painliii«s  o(  the  French,  as  well  at  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
schools.  The  merit  of  his  uorL  lies  in  its  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  spectator,  by  reason  of  its  quiet  humour  or  pathos,  and  in  the 
refmed   treatment  and   rich   colouring   which   are   characteristic   of    ihe 

artist. 

Uuvcrger't  favourite  tlyle  of  subject  is  well  shown  in  "Alone,"  as 
well  at  in  "The  Labourer  and  his  Children"  in  the  Luxembourg,  and 
in  such  pictures  as  "  A  Xisit  of  Charily  "  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery, 
Baltimore.  His  v,'orU  is  not  so  well  known  in  England  as  it  deserves 
lo  be,  but  "Alone"  it  t.  ihoroughly  representative  example.  It  is  a 
small  picture,  ten  by  seven  inches,  and  shows  a  small  boy,  seated  on 
a  chair,  trying  to  fasten  his  shoe.  The  child's  pathetic  loneliness,  which 
it  emphasised  by  his  valiant  efforts  to  control  his  feelings  and  succeed 
in  hit  lask.  is  well  expressed,  while  its  strong  appeal  to  the  child-lover 
it  none  the  lets  poignant  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  subject.  The 
detail  shown  by  the  painter,  and  the  subdued  harmony  of  colours, 
combine  lo  make  Itie  picture  worthily  tepresenlative  of  the  French 
ftnrt  school  to  which  it  belongs. 
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A    GOOD   STORY 

By  W.   UENUY  SADl.HR 

;JV    THE    TATE   GALLERY.    LONDON 

Mr.  Dendy  Sadler  does  nol  achieve  his  effect*  purely  by  reasorj 
of   the   humour   or   satire    of    the    pleasant    pictures   which   the   public 
likes   so   well.     He  is  a  born  painter,  and  as  such  was  one   of    those 
fortunate    youths   whose    iifeworlc    is    clearly   defined    for   them.       He 
studied    art    at    Heatherley's    celebrated    school,    and    at    the    age    of 
seventeen    went     to     DUssellorf     to    continue     his     education     under 
Simmler.      His   work  was    so    good,   even    at    that    time,   that    only   a 
year   later   he  began   to   exhibit   at   the    Dudley   Gallery,  and   he    was 
but   ni..etecn  when  his  first  picture  was  hung  in   the   Royal  Academy. 
In  a  sense   he   has  continued   his   studies   ever   since,  (or   his   pictures 
are  of  the  kind  that  demand  accurate  knowledge,  whether  of  bygone 
costumes    or   of    the    monastic    life    which    furnishes    the    incidents    of 
many    of    his    paintings.      The    jovial    monks    that    he    shows    us    are 
careful  studies  from  observations  abroad  as  well  as  in  England,   and 
their  living  prototypes  appreciate  fully  the  kindly  humour  with  which 
he    puts    them    upon    his    canvas.      In    some   pictures   the    monks    are 
angling,  and  upon  this  subject  Mr.  Sadler  brings  to  bear  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  which  extends  to  his  schooldays. 

The  idea  contained  in  "  \  Good  Story"  is  a  simple  one.  The 
tale  has  many  meanings.  To  the  good-humoured  monk  it  suggests 
humour,  while  the  other  finds  something  in  it  to  make  him  sad. 
The  three  figures  are  grouped  before  a  fire,  and  their  costumes  are 
skilfully  varied  to  produce  a  pleasing  contrast  in  colours.  It  is  a 
human  picture,  and.  as  with  all  Mr.  Sadler's  studies,  the  figures  and 
faces  are  expressive  and  life-like. 
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THE    LISTENING    GIRL 

Hy    JEAN    BaPIISTE    GKEUZli   (1725-1805) 

IN  THE   WALLACE  COLLECTION.   LONDOS 

Greuze.  who  was  the  son  of  an  obscure  painter,  was  born  at 
Tournus,  near  Macon,  in  France.  He  went  to  Paris  and  achieved 
his  first  successes  with  pictures  of  historical  subjects.  When  he  was 
thirty  he  visited  Italy,  and  not  unnaturally  was  inspired  to  produce 
paintings  of   Italian  life  after  his  return. 

He  is  best  known  to  the  linglish  public  by  his  paintings  of 
young  girls,  of  which  "  The  Listening  Girl  '  is  a  good  example. 
They  possess  an  originality  which  reflects  the  personal  style  of  the 
artist  so  unmistalcahly  that  they  have  become  a  type.  Greuze  pamted 
these  young  girls  in  different  ways,  but  chiefly  restricted  himself  to 
their  heads  and  shoulders.  Besides  possessing  a  common  likeness, 
they  resemble  each  other  closely  in  style  and  treatment.  He  varied 
the  title  and  he  varied  the  costume,  just  as  he  varied  the  features 
and  the  details  of  colouring,  but  these  were  but  the  necessary  variations 
of  a  familiar  manner.  Ttiey  are  alike,  as  their  titles  are  alike— 
"The  Listening  Girl,"  "Girl  with  a  Gauze  Scarf,"  "Girl  in  a  Blue 
D'ess."  "Girl  in  a  While  Dress."  "Girl  with  Doves."  and  "Girl 
Leaning  on  Her  Hand  '-all  of  them  to  be  seen  and  admired  in 
the  splendid  series  of  this  artist's  pictures  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 

These  paintings  are  curiously  paradoxical  in  certain  ways.  They 
are  types  of  tender  years  and  simplicity,  painted  with  a  lack  of 
simplicity.  They  are  patterns  of  immaturity  and  innocence,  revealing 
voluptuous  grace  and  mature  allurements.  Yet.  because  they  are 
accepted  as  types  of  feminine  innocence,  we  must  pay  our  tribute  to 
the  artist  whose  charming  young  women  are  as  delightful  to-day, 
and  can  be  appreciated  as  much  by  the  people  of  our  time,  as  during 
the  period  when  they  were  painted,  before  the  artist's  reputation  waned, 
and  he  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 
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FLIRTATION 

ii>  .1.  SI  ^  \toru  I.I  (:\s,  i<  A. 

;.v  y.v-  cm  n;  I  All.  apt  CAUkkv.  LOnnoN 

,\s  .,  I  ul.  Sryiv.our  l.iicas  wa*  apprenlicfcl  to  a  wo<xl  carver  ami 
sciilpl  '.  .n.l  at  the  age  o(  ■ii^lecn  he  exhibited  at  llie  Society  of  ArU 
a  nroup<.(  "Wallace  at  the  Uattle  of  Stirlin«"  carved  out  of  a  solid 
M...  1  o(  K<.ni\.  The  preference  for  historical  subjects  which  he  showed 
at  lint  liinr-  li:\  •  1"<  n  a  characteristic  of  hi*  vork  ever  since.  From 
it.  ,1  iM  hl,toric  genre  painting  was  l.ut  a  step  for  him,  and  the  collection 
<,f  M.  iisonicr  pjii.linirs  mow  in  the  Wallace  CclleLtion).  which  he  saw 
in  I.S7?.  confirm-d  his  taste  whilst  appreciably  affecting  his  style. 

I  l<-  was  t\v  iily-<.nc  years  i.Kl  when  he  entered  the  Koyal  Academy 
sch.xi-.  aiul  two  years  later  his  first  picture  (•"The  Apclhecary,"  (rum 
Rono<  .ml  /j::,-I}  uas  liuti,;  on  the  walls  of  Biirhnyton  House.  Since 
that  111.,-  his  work  has  appeared  regularly,  and  it  is  safe  to  -ay  that  no 
more  p,.].!  I.ir  paiiiliiiHS  are  shown  there.  In  1898,  the  year  he  was 
e!>ct<J  a  Kuval  Acailcniician,  h--  painted  llie  fresco  for  the  Koyal 
Ilschanvie.  showing  "William  lli-  Cuiiiueror  liiantina  the  I'irst  Charter 
lu  the  City  of  London."  The  late  King  Edward  \'ll.  commissioned 
him  !•>  paint  the  commrmorali%c  picture  of  the  "Reception  of  the 
Moorish    .Ambassadors"  al  St.   James's    Palace  in   1001. 

Mt  Lucas  is  noted  for  his  close  knowledge  of  the  costumes  of 
certain  pi  riods.  and  mnny  interesting  specimens  of  dress  and  of  arms 
and  arm.rar  are  lo  b-  found  in  his  sliulio.  He  has  used  his  knowledge 
to  full  ailvanl.iKe  in  "  I-'lirlalion,"  which  represents  a  country  squire 
paying  court  to  a  tcnant-farnn  f's  attractive  daughter  under  pretence 
of  taking;  suine  refieshmcnt  The  accomplished  man  of  the  world, 
wholly  at  his  ease,  and  the  girl  in  an  atlilutlc  hovering  between  surprise 
and  coquetry,  arc  admirably  conceived,  while  the  quaint  interior  and 
the  pleasing  costumes  combine  lo  make  a  picture  that  is  as  deliyhtful 
as  it  is  hui.ian. 
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•"LISTED" 

By    W.    H.  GORE,   K.B.A. 

IN    TH^    aVlLDHALL    ART  CALLFMY,    LONDON 

"  Listed "  is  a  popular  painting  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term — 
popular  in  its  direct  appeal  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  brain, 
popular  in  its  simple  composition  and  rich  colouring. 

Mr.  Gore  received  his  early  art  training  in  the  Lambeth  School 
of  An,  from  which  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  schools  in  1880. 
In  18S2  his  worlc  was  first  exhibited  in  the  Academy,  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  after  that  his  pictures  appeared  regularly  on  its  walls, 
though  of  late  years  he  has  exhibited  but  occasionally.  In  all  he 
has  shown  some  thirty  pictures  there,  and  many  of  these  (including 
"  Forgive  us  our  Trespasses "  and  " The  lind  of  the  Tale ")  have 
achieved  popularity  as  prints. 

""Listed"  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1885,  and 
was  painted  in  the  low-lying  meadows  of  the  Kennet  Valley,  just 
below  Newbury,  the  artist's  native  place.  The  subject  tells  its  own 
•tory,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  evident  to-day  at  when  it 
was  first  shown,  as  the  custom,  then  prevalent,  of  wearing  ribbons 
in  the  cap  on  enlistment,  has  fallen  into  disuse, 

"  For  a  lolclier  I  'listed,  to  grow  great  in  fame. 
And  be  ihot  at  (or  sixpence  a  Jay." 

The  man,  brave  in  his  trappings  of  glory,  is  parting  from  the 
woman,  whose  thought,  doubtless,  is  of  the  danger  of  his  calling. 
So  well  is  the  pathos  of  the  idea  expressed  that,  soon  after  it  was 
painted,  the  late  Stacy  Marks,  R.A„  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Academy,  confessed  that  the  picture  affected 
him  to  tears.  To  have  earned  such  a  tribute  from  a  distinguished 
critic  who  was  himself  a  painter,  is  an  achievement  of  which  few 
artists  can  boast,  and  of  which  any  painter,  however  popular,  might 
well  be  proud. 
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THE   INFANT   SAMUEL 

By    SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS,    P.R.A.    (17231792) 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.  LONDON 

Reynolds,  ihe  foremost  painter  of  ihe  English  School,  lakes  that 
place  by  virtue  of  his  portraits.  He  achieved  an  extraordinary 
popularity,  not  merely  because  of  his  work,  but  also  because  of 
his  great  personal  charm,  which  gained  him  the  patronage  of  the 
King  and  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Johnson,  Garrick,  Goldsmith, 
Gibbon,  and  Burke. 

He  was  a  magnificent  copyist ;  indeed.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong 
suggested  thai  one  of  the  Rembrandls  in  the  National  Gallery  is,  in 
reality,  a  copy  made  by  Reynolds.  At  the  same  time  he  assimilated 
the  styles  of  the  Old  Masters,  and  reproduced  their  best  methods 
upon  his  original  canvases.  In  like  manner,  he  could  gather  all  the 
best  of  his  subject  and  picture  it  in  a  r  tanner  graceful  in  composition 
and  beautiful  in  colouring.  In  these  respects,  as  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  flesh  painting,  his  portraits  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  the  great  folk  of  his  lime  were  anxious 
to  employ  his  genius.  So  popular  indeed  was  he,  that  in  certain 
years  he  completed  three  or  four  portraits  every  week,  and  even 
when  he  became  the  first  President  of  the  Poyal  Academy,  and 
worked  less  at  painting,  he  still  produced  an  average  of  over  a 
portrait  a  week. 

Undoubtedly  his  delightful  child  studies  must  have  been  painted 
for  sheer  pleasure.  They  show  that  he  was  just  as  happy  in 
portraying  the  innocent  beauty  of  youth  as  the  maturer  qualities  of 
age.  In  such  a  picture  as  "The  Infant  Samuel,"  therefore,  we  have 
a  combination  of  his  qualities — the  marked  influence  of  the  Italian 
School,  the  felicitous  inspiration  of  the  subject,  and  the  beautiful 
colouring  and  dexterous  workmanship  which  glorify  the  creations  of 
his   mind. 
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A    MAN    WITH    A   GLOVE   IN    HIS   HAND 

By    I  RANS    HALS   (15801     1666) 
IN  THM  NATIONAL  GALLERY.   LONDON 

Although  Frans  Hals  was  the  founder  of  ihe  Dutch  school  ol 
,M«  painting,  and  l.lces  rank  with  the  worlds  greatest  painters,  it  is 
only  within  comparatively  recent  ytars  that  his  fame  has  been  rescued 
from  long  neglect.  To-day  his  masterly  delineations  of  expression 
and   character   are   placed   among   the    most   popular   pictures   of  the 

world. 

The  "Man  with  a  Glove"  is  not  so  well  known  as  some  of  his 
other  work,  because  it  only  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British 
nation  in  1910.  on  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Salting,  who  owned  it. 
In  all  respects  it  is  in  the  best  style  of  Hals.  It  is  one  of  his 
favourite  small  canvases,  showing  a  half-length  figure.  You  see  a 
stronR.  rugged  face  (the  flesh  tints  superbly  painted)  beneath  a  large 
black  hat.  set  against  a  sombre  background.  The  man  wears  a  black 
cloak,  relieved  by  a  white  coliar.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  glove, 
while  his  right  rests  upon   his  hip. 

Vt'ith  Irans  Hals  character  and  expression  dominated  the  material 
things  ol  the  world,  and  he  concentrated  his  mind  upon  the  face  of 
Ills  subject  as  being  the  centre  of  intelligence,  and  then  upon  his 
hands  as  being  interpreters  of  character  also.  His  treatment  of 
clothing  and  ol  background  is  such  as  will  best  throw  these  features 
into  prominence.  His  individual  style  is  revealed  in  the  manner 
by  which  he  focuses  attention  upon  the  lace  and  hands,  not  by 
extravagant  contrasts  ol  lii<ht  and  shade,  but  by  supreme  skill  in 
regulating  his  gradations  ol  light.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  costume 
of  the  period  was  very  difficult  to  paint  satisfactorily,  and  the  genius 
of  the  painter  is  well  shown  by  his  treatment  of  the  clothing  in  this 
picture. 
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LIFE'S    ILLUSIO>  S 

By    O.    P.     VATIS.    K.A.    (IH17  i"(M) 
W  THE  TAT'  LESY.  /•'     <0N 

•'    '      11  hit  ama2ii,i<  vt;    .uliiv,  and  with  all  hi»  joy  of  ma.lery 
,^vei  and  tculplure.  the  oul«lantling  pawion  of  Walts'*  lilt  wai 

e  Mei.«io      of  symUlicol   pictures,     ach   ol   which  thould    convey  its 
n  o  the  world.     Portrait  pa         v.  for  a  lime,  was  his  business,  as 

,c>-  -^ai  a   ■      reallon,  and  he  '  delight  in  subject  and  land- 

:  he  fell  he  h,  ■>  mission  to  paint  symbolical 
vve  see  the  true  1>  nt  ol  his  mind,  the  real  man  amicf 
of  his  al)>  undiiit;  i;cnius. 
vest  "Life's  Illusions"  with  a  sptujl  interest.  It  i« 
the  first  of  his  great  seriei  of  »>!,.  .  iical  paintings,  having  Uen  painted 
in  1849  (when  he  was  in  his  32nd  ar)  twenty-six  j^ars  before  he  pro- 
ducc.l    "The   Sp.rit    of    ChrislianI  .nd   thirty-six    years    before    he 


mg 
In  I 
he  auf-rb  crca. 
Two  things 


painted  "  Hope. "       Writing  I 
many  resprcti  my  beat  picl^ 
interest  ol   being  the   first  ex^, 
known,  as  well  ai  being  a  woti- 
end  ol  his  life  he  slill  thoutjht  one 
The  treatment  is  not  so  suLlI 


eyn>v)ur  in  1902.  he  said  :  "  it  is  in 

painting,  therefore,  has  the  double 

pictures  by  which  he  it  best 

rly  years  which,  toward*  the 

St  creatioru. 

accorded  to  many  of  those 


belonging  to  ihr  same  series.  We  see  a  knighl  in  armour  pursuing  the 
brilliant  bubble  ol  glory  which  will  dissolve  into  thin  air  as  soon  as  he 
grasps  it.  Two  lovers  are  on  his  right,  while  at  hit  other  tide,  an  aged 
ttudent  is  absorb.:d  in  contemplation  of  his  manuscript.  Near  by.  a 
child  3  Teasing  a  butterfly,  and  all  around  are  the  broken  symbols 
ol  mortal  greatness.  Above  these  are  hovering  seven  female  forma 
typifying  varying  hopet  and  ambitions. 
f,».  14 


ETHEL 

By    RALPH    PEACOCK 

IN  THE   TATE  GALLEKY.  LONDON 

'  Although  Mr.  Peacoclc  had  been  known  as  a  gifted  painter  for 
some  years  before  he  exhibited  "Ethel"  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
1898  (the  year  in  which  he  painted  the  picture),  the  occasion  marked 
his  first  great  success  with  the  general  public.  The  canvas  was 
purchased  for  the  nation  under  the  terms  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest, 
and  is  among  the  most  popular  of  all  those  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 

The  painter  has  caught  the  subtle  charm  of  girlhood,  and  has 
pictured  it  in  a  singularly  charming  manner.  While  the  pose  is 
somewhat  suggestive  of  Whistler,  the  colouring  and  general  treatment 
are  marked  by  the  painter's  own  individuality,  and  it  may  be 
accounted  a  triumph  for  him  that  his  work  stands  on  its  own  merit, 
challenging  no  comparison,  but  only  suggesting  a  similarity  to  that 
of  the   Master  as  an  afterthought. 

The  young  girl,  occupied  with  "  the  long,  long  thoughts  of  youth," 
is  also  the  younger  of  the  two  girls  in  "  The  Sisters,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Royal  Academy  two  years  later. 

It  often  happens  that  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  not  quite  what 
they  seem  to  be.  "  Ethel, "  to  judge  by  her  expression,  is  meditating 
anything  but  mischief,  yet,  at  the  time  the  picture  was  being  painted, 
a  daring  thought  was  taking  shape  in  her  mind  which  she  put  into 
execution   behind  the  artist's  back. 

"  The  sitter  confessed  to  me,  some  years  after,"  he  told  the  writer, 
"that  when  the  picture  was  finished  she  took  a  paint  brush  out  of 
the  studio,  and  put  a  minute  streak  of  orange  or  scarlet  right  in  the 
middle  oi  the  forehead  as  her  sign  manual.  It  is  there  still.  I  own 
I  have  never  looked  for  it,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  there  if  she 
says  to." 
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THE   LAST    MATCH 

By    WILLIAM    SMALL 

IN  THE  TATE  GALLERY.   LONDON 

Mr.  Small  was  born  in  1843,  and  is  a  r  e  of  F.dinljurKlv  He 
displayed  a  talent  for  drawing  at  an  early  age.  and  when  he  was 
about  sixteen  years  old  was  engaged  by  a  master  wood-engraver  to 
do  any  drawings  that  he  seemed  capable  ol  producing  satisfactorily. 
His  principal  woric  consisted  of  making  drawings  for  catalogues,  sach 
as  bedsteads,  gas  bracUet-i,  and  the  like.  He  well  remembers  sketch- 
ing  the  Henry  rifle  (the  predecessor  of  the  celebrated  Martini  Henry) 
when  it  was  first  constructed  in  Edinburgh.  All  this  work  taught 
him  accurate  drawing,  and  in  his  leisure  he  was  improving  hii 
knowledge  of  art  by  attending  the  School  of  Design,  where,  he  says, 
"  I  had  the  luck  to  have  one  or  two  splendid  masters."  "  1  hat 
training,"  he  continues,  "combined  with  the  experience  of  having  to 
draw  vifhatever  I  was  ordered  to  do  during  the  day,  gave  me  the 
facility  which  was  required  at  that  time  to  draw  on  wood  for 
engraving." 

In  1865  Mr.  Small  journeyed  to  London  to  seek  an  enlarged 
field  for  his  activities.  He  was  firsi  employed  by  Cassell's,  and  after 
some  years  of  magazine  work  he  joined  the  statf  of  the  "  Graphic. ' 
to  which  paper  he  devoted  the  major  part  of  hit  lime. 

The  simple  incident  depicted  in  "  The  L.^st  Match  '  wai  witnessed 
by  the  artist  in  Galway,  and  he  made  a  note  of  it  at  once  as  he 
thought  it  was  a  good  subject.  An  Irish  peas.iiu,  who  was  returning 
Ironi  market  with  his  pig,  stopped  to  light  his  last  match  in  his  hat, 
while  his  daughter  shielded  the  precious  flame  from  the  wind  with 
her  cloak.  It  is  interrsting  to  note  that  animal  painters,  in  Mr.  Small's 
woiJs,  "  rather  like  the  pig. 
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THE    PRINT   COLLECTOR 

B>    JEAN    LOl'lS    ERM:ST    MKISSONIER   (i81S-lH91) 

IN  THE  n-ALLACE   COLLECTION,  LONDON 

Mci«»onifr  painted  with  such  extreme  care  that  the  minulenesi 
of  many  ol  his  pictures  detracts  in  r^o  measure  (torn  their  effecliveness. 
but  rather  adds  to  ii.  The  spectator  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
wilh  the  masterly  craftsmanship  which  they  display,  while  enjoyinu 
ihrir  rich  colouring  and  their  wealth  of  detail.  Meissonier  was  a 
most  acute  observer  and  a  stickler  for  accuracy.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  invented  photo«raphy  before  photography  was  invented,  and 
this  is  largely  true,  inasmuch  as  his  pictures  have  a  photographic 
realism  due  to  the  careful  studies  which  he  made,  the  pains  he  took 
in  execution,  and  his  own  great  knowledge  of  everything  pertaining 
to  his  art  and  the  subjects  which  he  chose  to  portray. 

F'rom  the  critical  standpoint,  his  pictures  generally  lack  vibrating 
Ife  and  softness  of  touch  Their  microscopic  exactitude  results  in  a 
certain  hardness  which,  added  to  their  arid  colouring,  leaves  the 
spectator  in  a  condition  of  amazement  rather  than  of  emotion.  They 
please  more  because  of  tiie..  sheer  ability  and  mastery  of  detail  than 
as  works  of  art  which  stir  the  mind  to  great  thou^'ils  They  are 
miracles  of  patience  and  skill,  but  they  lack  the  supreme  touch  of 
inspiration  which  is  the  mark  of  true  genius.  But.  all  said  and  done, 
they  give  pleasure,  which  recurs  with  every  view  of  them,  and  that, 
alter  all,   is  a   test  of  greatness. 

"The  Print  Collector"  is  an  important  example  of  the  style  of 
painting  which  made  Meissonier  one  ol  the  mokt  prominent  and  best- 
paid  painters  of   his  time. 
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MOWING    BRACKEN 

By    H.    H.    LA    THANGl'K.    R.A. 

IN    THE   GUILDHALL   ART  OALLERY.  LONDON 

The  work  of  this  arlitt  is  deserving  of  study  because  of  its 
individuality.  His  pictures  reveal  an  originality  of  treatment  which 
has   gained  him   mnny  disciples. 

At  Dulwich  College  he  was  contemporary  with  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes,  and  Uie  two  young  men  were  fellow  students  in  England 
and  Fr;iiice  after  leaving  school.  Mr.  La  Thangue  gained  the  Gold 
Medal  at  the  Academy  Schools  in  1879,  and  then  went  to  Paris  to 
work  in  Gerome's  studio.  Here  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
French  pltin  tir  school  of  painters,  whose  methods  have  been  so 
strongly  reflected  in  his  work  ever  since,  although  he  has  subor- 
dinated them  to  his  own  personal  style.  For  a  time  he  painted  in 
France  in  company  with  Stanhope  Forbes,  but  he  returned  to  England 
in  1854,  and  settled  for  a  while  in  the  Norfolk  Broads  before  moving 
to  Bosham,  near  Chichester. 

Like  ill'-  artists  of  the  Newlyn  School  to  which  Stanhope  Forbes 
belongs.  La  Thangue  is  an  open-air  painter;  indeed,  all  his  pictures 
are  painted  out  of  doors,  and  in  many  cases  not  a  touch  has  been 
added  to  ihcm  under  cover.  He  paints  direct  from  nature,  by 
placing  his  model  in  the  actual  scene  of  the  picture. 

"  Mowing  Bracken,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  study  in  autumn 
tints,  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1903,  and  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery  the  same  year. 
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NAIAD 

Hy    MAN    JACOri-S    MF.NNFU    (IS?)    I'X)?) 
IN  Tin;  i.rxEyBourti.  rAPis 

Heniier  was  born  in  Bfrnweiler.  in  AUace,  in  1829,  anil  liis 
chid  distinction  as  an  artist  is  llie  revival  of  the  fornollen  art  of 
painting  soft,  velvety  flesh,  which  he  inspired.  Until  he  clcvoltd 
himseK  to  this  self-imposed  task  set  by  his  artistic  conscience,  the 
fashionable  method  of  paintinn  the  nu<le  was  to  depict  the  hum,>n 
fiRUre  more  as  if  it  were  made  of  ivory  than  of  flesh.  1  lenner  started 
to  teach  himself  the  right  way  to  paint  flesh  naturally,  as  if  the  art 
had  never  been  Icnown.  and  he  found,  as  his  experiments  progressed, 
that  while  its  lints  and  softness  needed  to  be  rend-red  as  delicately 
as  possible,  they  should  be  emphasised  by  such  effects  ol  liyiilinfj  as 
woulu  intensify  the  tones  of  the  nude  boily  He  gained  the  result 
he  w.-)nted  by  choosing  the  twiliyht  hour,  when  the  landscape  itself 
loses  lis  colour,  while  the  luminous  flesh  retains  the  light  and  palpitates 
with  its  glciw.  For  this  reason  he  loved  to  show  his  pale  nymphs, 
standing  against  the  soml^rf  shallows  of  the  land.scape.  beside  the 
water  which,  in  its  different  way.  still  reflects  the  same  light  that 
breathes   ir'jm   the   vivid   while  of  the   flesh. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  after  so  much  study  and  experiment 
llie  suctrsshil  outcome  ol  his  labours  should  develop  into  a  mannerism. 
Hiving  aihieved  the  results  he  sought.  Henncr  contributed  each  year 
to  the  Sal.m  fur  many  years  with  unfailing  regularity  sonic  familiar 
study  of  the  nudr  in  which  \h.-  evening  glow  still  resU  uiKin  a  while 
Ixxly.  revealing  ihe  living  light  in  the  hour  of  day's  decline.  His 
■'Naiad"  shows  his  manner  ol  doing  this,  and  illustrates  his  method 
ol  painting  flesh  and  ol  throwing  light  upon  it,  by  which  he  allaineJ 
an   iiii|iorlanl    pi  .m-   in  the   world  ol  art. 
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THE    MADONNA    AND    CHILD 

By  BOITICICI-LI  (I444>-1510) 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.  LONDON 

Not  ihe  leasl  inlercstiriK  (act  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
Botticelli  is  the  rise  and  decline  of  tiis  popularity  in  his  own  day.  and 
its  rise  again  in  the  Victorian  era,  when  artistic  and  literary  tastes  were 
revised  by  the  ureal  men  ol  that  time  during  what  was  virtually  a 
r.cw   Renaissance. 

In  1602  the  Grand  DuLc  o(  Tuscany  issued  a  decree  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  "the  masterpieces  ol  eminrnl  painters."  A  list  ol 
these  painters  was  given,  but  the  nai  ff  ol  the  once  popular  Botticelli 
was  not  mentioned.  So  recently  as  1(467  a  Botticelli  was  acquired  at 
an  auction  for  £20  by  D.  G.  Rossrtli.  to  whom,  with  Burne-Jonrs. 
Huskin.  and   Pater,  the   revival  of  inte.-.:sl  in   this  painter   was  due. 

Looking  at  the  picture  of  "The  Madonna  and  Child,"  seated  at  the 
open  window,  one  is  reminded  ol  the  youthfulness  of  the  Madonna, 
and  impressed,  from  a  technical  view-point,  by  the  m'-tallic  gold  of 
her  hair  and  head-dress,  which  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  ol 
the  picture  at  a  casual  view,  it  \*  generally  understood  that  the  Virgin 
was  fourteen  years  ol  age  at  the  lime  when  she  gave  birth  to  the  infaut 
Jesus;  certainly  she  was  not  more  than  filtecn.  Botticelli  helps  us  to 
realise  her  youthiulness.  and  invests  her  with  a  melancholy  sweetnes'i 
which  is  most  touching  to  the  beholder.  The  bright  gold  in  the  lecture 
is  a  peculiarity  of  Botticelli's  work,  and  is  due  to  his  early  training  as 
a  goldsmith.  Noleworth/,  also,  is  the  careful  detail  of  the  scarf 
and  dress 
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THE   STRAWBERRY   GIRL 

By   SIR  JOSHUA   REYNOLUS.    F.R.A.   (1723-1792) 

IN   THE    WALUCE  COLLECTION.    LONDON 

It  seems  probable  that  ihe  fame  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynold,  will 
endure  more  by  reason  o»  his  famous  Discourses  addressed  annually 
to  the  Royal  Academy  after  he  became  its  first  President,  than  of 
the  work  which  was  the  cause  of  his  greatness.  Owing  to  his 
unfortunate  habit  of  experimenting  with  pigments  to  discover  the 
secret,  of  the  Old  Master-,,  v.hose  canvases  he  would  .ometimes  cut 
up  for  the  purpose,  his  paintings  lack  permanence,  and  already  some 
of  them  are  wrecks  and  cannot  be  exhibited  to  the  public. 

h  has   often   been  laid  down   as  a  law  that   the   artist,  whether 
in  paint  or  in  words,  who  works  for  money  and  caters  for  the  popular 
taste   sacrifices  thereby  the  richer  treasures  of  his  genius.      Instances 
abound    in    proof   of    this    rule:    but   it   may   be   said  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynold,  that  he  was  largely  an  exception  to  it.      Even  if  we  argue 
that   his  work  docs  not  attain  the  supreme  height  of  genius,  there  i. 
still  enough  of  that  elusive  quality  in  it  to  make  his  case  remarkable. 
Sir   Joshua    Reynolds   was   perhaps    the    most    popular    portrait 
painter  wK.  ever  lived.      The  world  of  fash.on  flocked  in  crowd,  to 
his  .tudio.  and  it  is  amazing  that,  with  all  the  claims  upon  hU  time, 
both   by   his   sitters   for   portraits,  and   by   the   work  entailed  by  the 
preparation   of    his    Discourses    on    Art.    he    should    still    have    found 
leisure  for  producing  such  subject  picture,  as  "  The  Strawberry  Girl 
or  hi.  charming  "  Heads  of  Angel.,"  in  which   he  depicta  the  tender 
graces  of  perfect  childhood. 

"The  Strawberry  Girl"  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1773.  and  was  described  by  Reynold,  himself  a,  "  one  of  the  half-dozen 
original  thing,  which  no  man  ever  exceeded  in  his  life  work." 
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VENUS   AND    A  JONIS 

By   TITIAN    (1477-1576) 

IN   THE  NATIONAL    GALLERY.    LONDON 

It  may  be  said  J  Titian  that  he  was  Art  personified,  and  in  that 
description  will  be  found  the  reason  (or  hi.  supreme   position  among 
the  painters  of  the  world-a  position  which  was  surpassed  by  none,  and 
challenged  by  Raphael  alone.     There  are  no  mannerisms  revealed  in 
his  work  which  enable  one  to  point  to  any  particular  mark  of  genms 
and  say  that  because  of  it  he  was  a  great  painter.     The  conception, 
of  his  mind,  the  magnificent  colouring  of  his  pictures,  his  revelation,  of 
beauty  of   form  and  compcition,  and  his   technical   mastery,   are  all 
perfect.     A.,  his  long  life  he  was  continually  striving  after  perfection, 
and  as  constantly  lamenting  his  inability  to  attain  it.     He  was  nearly 
seventy  when  he  visited  Rome  and  saw  Michael  Angeio.  and  in  later 
years  he  said  that  his  work  greatly  improved  afterwards.      Although  he 
lived  to   be   nearly  a   hundred,    he   painted  to   .he   end.   and   it  wa. 
characteristic  of  him  that  one  of  hi.  last  remarks  should  be  that  he  wa. 
only  then  beginning  to  understand  what  painting  was.      So  pronounced 
was  his  genius  that  his  contemporaries  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  it.     Hi. 
works,  said  one  of  them,  "are  not  art.  but  miracles:  they  make  upon 
me  the  impression  of    wmething  divine,  and   a.  heaven   i.  the  soul', 
paradise,  so  God  ha.   tran.fuwd  into  Titian,  colours  the  paradise  of 

our  bodies. 

"Venus  and  Adonis"  Ksem.  to  have  been  an  exerciw:  in  painting 
a  woman,  figure  from  an  unusual  point  of  view.  The  picture,  which 
ranks  among  Titian,  mo.1  important  work.,  wa.  painted  when  he  was 
77.  and  show.  Venu.  trying  to  beguile  Adonis  from  the  allurements  of 
the  chase.  She  .s  all  ardour,  but  the  god  of  Love  is  asleep  and 
Adonis  i.  unmoved. 
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PEACE:    BURIAL   AT   SEA  OF    THE   BODY 
OF    SIR   DAVID  WILKIE 

B>    J.    M.    W.    TIIKNHK.    K.A.    (17;5-1851) 

i<V   THE   TATE  CAUEkV.   lONDON 

Amid   all   hi»   various   claim,   to  Brealnett.  Turner   potietsed  in 

.upreme  measure  the  power  of  rr-  lucing  in  the  mind  of  the 
ipeclator  the  imprewion  which  he  himself  received  from  any  -  ne 
he  chose  to  depict.  Much  of  the  controversy  that  ha.  raged  around 
his  work  has  been  due  to  this  fact.  It  ha.  been  objected  that  his 
colours  are  untrue  to  nature,  but  on  examination  in  detail  they  are 
found  to  correspond  as  exactly  as  could  be  possible  to  the  natural 
tints.  Colour  and  form  appealed  to  him  in  a  particular  way.  and 
he  painted  -hem  as  he  saw  them,  as  the  poet  record,  the  ..uth  which 
inspires  him.  At  a  casual  view,  the  easy  critics  may  disagree  with 
his  interpretation :  but  careful  study  reveal,  the  depth,  of  Turner", 
insight,  and  the  critic   turns   from   criticism  to  learning,  and   become. 

a  pupil. 

A.  a  eolourist.  reproducing  the  beauties  of  sea  and  sky  and 
•imospher  he  stood  alone.  By  the  richness  of  his  tones,  and  slciUul 
contrasts  .  .! u    and    shade,    he   displayed    an    additional    mastery 

V  ch  give,  h.'  work  a  more  powerful  e'  'tir..  Particularly  in 
.:>e  painl.ni,         sU«  by  the  effect  ''..  .ixe  which  he  obtain., 

i.  hi.  work   mvesle!.         h  a  su  )ng  individuality. 

In  this  picture  II,  .e  qualities  are  well  displayed.  The  funereal 
black  of  the  wtls.  ih>w  it  ha.  '  n  conJemned  a.  "  false  .enliment." 
■a  of  nun,.,  ni«,  which  i.  further  emphasised 
uiiiicd  all  the  more  striking  by  lea  on  of 


.trongly  suggests  l'' 
by  the  subtle  coloi 
their  strong  contrasi 

The  scene  shows 
suddenly  ai  sea    off    C 
the  memory  of  his  frie! 
in  a  blaze  of  torchlight 

t.r. 


jurial  of  Sir  David  Wilkie.  R.A..        o  died 

•ar.  and  the  picture  is  Turner',    tribute  to 

•■ose  body  is  being  lowered  into  the  deep 
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A   PRAYER    TO   THE    MADOaNA 

By    M.    BOMPARD 

IN  THE  LUXEMBOURG.  PARIS 

In   the   portrayal   of   simple    religious  emotions,    the    Continental 
painters    achieve  a   distinction   which    is    partly   due  to   their  religious 
environment,   and    partly   to    their    temperament.       In   the    southern 
countries   of  Europe,  where  the  Roman    Catholic  religion  has  such  a 
strong  hold  and  is  so  much  in  evidence  everywhere,  such  scenes  as  this 
are  common  enough.      They  are  part  of  the  national  life,  and  as  such 
are   bound   to   appeal    to   the   imaginative   instincts   of   contemporary 
painters.      Millet   has  expressed  the   humble   fervour   of   the   French 
peasants,  typifying  in  them  the  religious  attitude  of  dwellers  in  colder 
climates,  so  has  Lucien  Simon  with  the  Breton  peasants,  and  also  other 
French  artists  with  their  paintings  of  everyday  religious  emotion.     The 
Germans   too,    have  treated  the  same  theme  in  characteristic    fashion, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Fritz  von  Uhde,  whose  remarkable  painting  of 
"Christ  in  the  Peasant's  Cottage"  in  the    Luxembourg,   showing    the 
Saviour  in  modern  surroundings,  is  noteworthy.     But  the  dwellers  in 
the  sunnier  climes  are  more  demonstrative,  and  this  picture,  described 
by  the  artist  as  "  A  scene  of  popular  life  in  Venice."  shows  their  warmer 
feelings    in    a    striking    manner    by    depicting    a   young   Venetian   g:iil 
praying  for  succour  or   guidance  before  a  wayside  shrine. 
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HIS   OWN    PORTRAIT 

By    RKMBHANUr   (1606-166V) 

W    THE    NA.IONAL    GALLEKY,    LONDON 

Rembrandt  it  ihe  great  geniui  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painline,  and 
i,  numbered  among  the  .ix  great  master,  of  the  worW.  In  his  own 
style  he  is  unsurpassed,  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  this  portrait,  he 
challenges  comparisons  with  other  masters,  his  work  acquires  an 
added  interest  for  the  art  lover.  Velazquez  was  a  master  of  portrait 
painting,  which  was  his  speciality.  Rembrandt  combined  this  work  with 
subject  painting,  in  both  of  which  he  achieved  perfection.  It  is 
instructive  to  compare  his  portraits  with  those  of  Velazquez  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  he  rises  above  even  that  consummate 
genius.  Velazquez  was  a  supreme  colourist.  and  his  portraits  show 
marvellous  power  and  execution,  but  he  lacks  the  art  which  conceals 
art.  as  it  i.  revealed  in   such   perfection  by  a  study  of   Rembrandt's 

canvases. 

Millais  said  that  "Rembrandt  in  his  first  period  was  very  careful 
and  minute  in  detail,  and  there  is  evidence  of  stippling  in  his  flesh 
painting:  but  when  he  grew  older,  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  power, 
all  appearance  ^.  such  manipulation  and  minuteness  vinished  in  the 
breadth  and  facility  of  his  brush,  though  the  advantage  of  his  early 
manner  remained.  I  have  closely  examined  his  pictures  at  the  National 
Gallery,  and  have  seen  beneath  that  grand  veil  of  breadth,  the  early 
work  that  his  art  conceals  from  untrained  eyes— the  whole  science  of 

painting." 

His  own  portrait  shows  his  grip  of  character  and  his  power  of 
suggesting  the  personality  of  his  subject.     It  was  painted  in  le   0. 

Rembrandt  achieved  success  at  a  very  early  age.  but  died  in 
obscurity,  unhonoured  and  unsung.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of 
modern  times  to  rescue  his  reputation  from  oblivion  and  place  him 
upon  the  honoured  pedestal  where  his  genius  now  rests  securely. 
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ISHMAEL 

By   JRAN    CHARLKS   CA/.IN    (IMO-IWD 
IN   TUB  LVXEMBOURC,  PARIS 

The  ar.i.l  h«  cho.cn  «  dramatic  .ubjec..  Abraham',  wife  Sarah 
demanded  .ha,  he  .hould  ca..  ou.  from  hi.  dwelling  .he  bondwoman 
Hagar.  wi.h  i.hmael.  .he  K,n  she  had  borne  him.  "And  Abraham 
,o.e  up  early  in  .he  morning,  and  .ooU  bread,  and  a  bo..le  of  wa.er.  and 
gave  i.  un,o  Hagar.  puUing  i.  on  her  .houlder.  and  .he  child  and  .en. 
her  away.  And  .he  departed,  and  wandered  in  .he  wilderne..  of 
Beer-sheba.     And  ihe  wa.er  wa.  .pen.  in  the  bo..le." 

Usually  Cazin  chose  the  mys.eriou.  twilight  hour,  for  the  ..me 
of  hi.  piCure..  He  deligh.ed  in  .Ke  tender  melancholy  of  .undown. 
when  the  long,  dark  .hadow.  .pread  themselve,  over  the  earth  and  the 
univer«  seem,  lulled  to  forge.lulnes.  benea.h  .he  quie.  moon.  He 
come,  into  .he  dayligh.  in  .hi.  pic.ure.  but  .he  .ame  genUe  melancholy 
.eem.  to  brood  over  hi.  canva..  .he  quie.ne..  of  .he  arid  wa..e  of  deser, 
replacing  .he  silen.  .pace.  ,f  .he  du=k.  and  .he  parching,  brazen  sun 
.uggCing  .he  diffused  brilliance  of  the  moon.hine. 

He  loved  .implici.yin  hi,  landscape,  and  in  hi.  .ubject..  and  when 
he  a.socia.ed  .hem  wi.h  human  feeling.,  with  which  the  Bible  ..orie.  or 
,h.  old  legends  inspired  him.  he  made  hi.  scene,  harmonise  w.h  .he.r 
spiri,  in  a  very  .ub.le  n.anner.  Thi.  .ouch  of  ar..  a,  one  may  descr.be 
i,  is  well  shown  in  .he  present  picture,  where  .he  general  .uggesl.on  of 
loneliness  and  hopelessness  accords  well  wi.h  .he  de.pair  of  Hagar. 

In  .uch  subject,  he  was  a.  his  best,  and  his  influence  a.  a  creator  of 
.enlime.t  in  landscape  ha.  made  itself  fel.  in  French  and  German 
pain.ing.  Though  hi.  costumes  are  K>metimes  more  .ugge.t.ve  of  the 
pre.en.  .han  of  .he  past,  .hey  are  made  so  much  a  par.  of  ihe  .p.r.l  of 
the  scene  that  they  never  seem  otherwise  than  appropria.e. 
f.p.  »* 
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SUSPENSE 

By   SIR    EDWIN    LANDSEBR.    R.A.  <1M)2    1R73) 

IH   THS    VlCrOKU    AND   ALBEUT   MUSSUM.    SUUTH   KSNStNGTOS,    LONDON 

It  if  taiJ  of  LandKer  that  he  ditcovered  the  don.  He  w«i  the 
firtt  to  study  hi»  intelliBenl  face  and  eyef,  and  his  failhfulncst.  Others 
had  painted  the  dog's  ireachety.  his  bad  temper,  his  fondness  for 
thieving,  but  Landsc  •  showed  him  as  the  companion  of  man  and  the 
mourner  o'  *.     He  showed  the  same  insight  into  the  intelligence 

,nd    -  1  other  ai.lmals,  but  dogs  were  his  speciality,  and  his 

pictuH  iKem  are  the  most  popular,  probably  because  their  truth  can 
be  appi^^.aled  by  everybody.  He  loved  all  animals,  and  he  painted 
them  so  that  the  public  loved  them  loo.  \X'hether  he  painted  horses, 
sheep,  or  stags,  or  any  other  creatures,  he  showed  them  at  their  best,  not 
in  their  meanness  but  rather  in  their  nobility.  Especially  is  tl  rue  of 
his  stags,  which  are  true  monarchs  of  the  glen,  painted  in  the  highland 
surroundings  which  were  his  happy  hunting  ground. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  measure  of  his  popularity  was 
obtained  by  sacrificing  a  certain  amount  of  the  higher  artistic  value. 
Landseer  was  apt  to  exaggerate  the  human  interest  in  his  animals  by 
giving  them  a  full  measure  of  human  intelligence.  They  are  always  on 
their  best  behaviour,  always  spicit  and  span,  and  as  often  as  not 
endowed  with  sentimental  attractions  which  are  unusual  rather  than 
inseparable  from  their  animal  character.  In  his  later  period,  when  his 
technique  failed,  he  emphasised  the  interest  of  his  pictures  by  providing 
titles  which  aroused  curiosity,  but  this  we  can  readily  forgive  him  for 
the  pleasure  he  gives  us,  and  for  his  revelations  of  the  lovable  qualities 
of  our  canine  friends  and  companions. 

•Suspense"  is  considered  by  many  to  be  Landseer's  finest  work. 
It  shows  a  dog  watching  at  his  wounded    masters  closed  door,   and 
'•'.ia  I.  ,!'..•  !   •  "'tisi's  happy  gift  of  suiting  title  to  subject. 
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SUN    AND   MOON    FLOWERS 

By  G.    D.   LESLIE,   R.A. 

IN   THE   GUILDHALL   ART  GALLERY.    LONDON 

Nol  the  leasl  of  Mr.  Leslie's  achievements  is  that  of  risinfir  above  ine 
disability  of  being  his  father's  son.  From  his  parent,  Charles  Leslie, 
R.A.,  the  present  painter  inherited  his  talent  for  art,  as  well  as  his  love 
of  flowers.  Ihe  father  obtained  his  ideas  from  literary  masterpieces. 
He  was  an  '■  nterpreter  of  the  ideas  of  others.  Traces  of  his  influence 
are,  naturally  enough,  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  his  son,  in  his  grace 
and  refinement,  as  well  as  in  the  delicate  colour  effects  which  he  can 
achieve  so  well.  His  pictures  are  marked  by  a  romantic  touch  which 
appeals  to  the  senses  like  a  poem  or  a  melody.  They  are  soft,  and 
sunny,  and  peaceful,  like  an  English  landscape  in  the  summer  time. 
Especially  is  he  successful  in  interpreting  innocent  feminine  beauty  as  he 
has  done  it  in  "  Sun  and  Moon  Flowers." 

This  picture  was  painted  in  1890,  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
artist's  drawing-room  at  Wallingford,  looking  out  over  the  garden  to  the 
meadow  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  "  I  arranged  the  two  girls," 
he  says.  "  by  the  window.  One  is  seated  on  a  stool  on  the  ground,  and 
the  other  is  on  the  seat  of  the  deeply  recessed  window.  The  whole  was 
painted  direct  from  nature."  A  young  lady  friend  posed  for  one  of  the 
figures,  while  "the  other  is  from  Kilty  Lambert,  a  favourite  model  of 
mine.  The  two  girls  are  arranging  sunflowers  in  a  vase.  In  the  picture 
some  of  the  sunPcwers  are  the  usual  bright  yellow  ones,  and  others, 
which  I  call  mo  r.  lowers,  are  far  paler.  It  is  painted  on  canvas,  very 
simply,  and  when  1  last  saw  it  was  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition." 

The  picture  forms  a  most  agreeable  colour  scheme,  and  is  redolent 
of  summer  and  i,s  fragrance. 

r.r.  ti 
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CAROLINE  OF  BRUNSWICK,  QUEEN  OF 
GEORGE  IV. 

By    SIK    THOMAS    LAWRKNCK,    I'.K.A.    (UtH    1830) 

IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM.  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,   LONDON 

Lawrence  liegan  his  artistic  career  as  a  porlrailisl  in  crayon  at  the 
aye  of  ten,  and  became  a  btudent  at  the  Koyal  Academy  in  1787.    When 
he  settled  down  to  painting  portraits  after  this,  he  soon  had  the  whole 
wurld  of   fashion  at  his  feet.     He  painted  the  great  beauties  and  the 
talenltd  women  of  his  time  and  was  rewarded  with  enormous  fees,  which 
he  ,penl  lavishly.      In  1815  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  "Victors  of 
Waterloo '■  for  the  \\in<lsor  Gallery,  and  during  a  tour  of  the  European 
capitals   to   paint  the   portraits   he   was    received   everywhere   with  the 
honours  due  to  his  eminence.     Honours,  indeed,  showered  upon   him. 
both  in  Society  and  in  the  world  of  art.  and  he  look  ranlc  as  the  pre- 
piniiH-nl  painter  of  England.      After  his  death  a  reaction  took  place,  and 
his  work  from  beiny  over-valued  came  to  be  underestimated.       Of  later 
years  the  tendency  has  been  for  his  position  to  find  its  due  niche  in  the 
temple  of  fame,  and  certain  of  his  pictures  are  as  familiar  and  dear  to 
the  British  public  as  his  most  ardent  admirers  could  have  wished.    The 
truth  is  that  a  lot  of   his  work  was  of  the  stereotyped  character  which  is 
ollen  associated  with  those  who  work  by  routine,  and  this  undoubtedly 
led  to  the  waning  cI   his  popularity  after  his  death.       But  he  produced 
some  masterly  paintings,  some  of  which  are   in  private  collections  and 
others  in  the  public  gallerie: .       Such  pictures  of  women  as  this,  are  full 
of  an  easy  grace  and  poetic  sentiment  that  is  very  charming.     If  his 
colours    are    sometimes    monotonous,    if    his    pictures    sometimes    lack 
naturalness  and  simplicity,  those  which  are  typical  of  his  best  effort  will 
still  retain  their  popularity  because  they  arc  so  essentially  English  both 
as  rey.uds  their  t-enlment  and  as  bein^'  representative  of  l  nglish  beauty. 

f.T.  2Q 
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LOVE    AND    LIFE 

By    (JHOKOK    FREDKRICK    WATTS.    R.A.    (t8l7-lW4) 

IN   THE  lVXtf>aOt'Kt;.    PAFI5 

Tlic  arlHl  liiniseK  sai.l  ihal  "Love  and  Life"  probably  be»l 
p.>tlray«l  hit  niciiaaff  to  the  aac  anJ  was  his  favourite  picture. 
(.Kjuse  he  bthevetl  lli-il  il  rxprcMed  his  thought  better  than  any 
other.  It  is  one  of  his  remarkable  symbolical  pictures,  and  an 
explanation  which   he  supplied  enables  us  to  understand  it  fully. 

Love,  with  his  wings  that  can  so  easily  raise  hun  to  (he  heavens, 
leads  Life  upwards  along  the  sleep,  ditficult  path.  Though  the 
way  is  rouiih,  flowers  spring  behind  in  place*  where  Love  has  trod. 
Life  is  lypificd  by  a  sliKhl  female  hgure,  ascending,  with  imploring 
trust  in  the  power  of  Love,  from  the  depths  of  brutality  to  the  pure 
heights  to  which  humanity  climbs  with  painful  striving.  Describing 
li.e  m:,|.-  ti«ure  typifying  Love.  Walts  said:  "Of  course  I  mean, 
not  plij-^hal  passion  but  altruism,  tendernesf "  These  qualities  are 
well  biiown  in  the  picture  by  his  climbing  the  stony  path  when  he 
might  wing  his  way  upwards,  and  by  the  gentle  care  with  which 
lir  lij.ls  Life  along  the  way  sweetened  and  beautified  by  the 
LIussoms  that  sprini;   up  behind   him. 

.Mll.ouKh  the  picture,  like  all  the  allegorical  paintings  of  this  artist, 
was  intended  to  make  its  appeal  to  the  public  because  of  its  message, 
il  is  full  of  the  beauties  of  colouring  and  of  the  technical  merits 
which  have  appealed  to  those  critics  who  prefer  to  ignore  the 
symbolism  upon  which  the  painter  set  such  .tore.  The  nude  figure 
has    all    the    pure  beauty  which   is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Walls' 

sludits. 

There  are  at  least  ll.ree  versions  of  "Love  and  Life"— one  in 
•  he  Tale  Gallery,  another  in  ihe  Luxembourg,  and  another  in  Chicago. 
Our   reproduclion  is  from  the   Luxembourg  version. 
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VENICE 

By   J.    M.    W.   TURNER.    R.A.    (17;5-1851) 

IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.  LONDON 

In  a  sense.    Turner    was  to    Art  what   drowning  was   to   Letters. 
You   do   not   perceive   the   truth   of    his    work  at   a   casual   inspection, 
but    only   after    thought    and   study.     Kor    a   part   ct   his   life   he   was 
a  student,    following    the    methods  of    others    in   his   piogress   towards 
the  knowledge  and   facility   which   would   enable   him    to   express    his 
own    mind    in    the   ways    he   desired.      His   ideal   was    light,   ond    his 
ambition  was  to  paint  the  sun.      No  labour  was  loo  great  for  him  in 
the    pursuit    of    his    quest.     He  studied    and  he   travelled.     By  study 
he  acquired  his   mastery  over  his  brush,  and  by  travel   he  found  the 
subjects  for    his  canvas.     Especially  in   the  warm,  southern    countries 
of    liurope,  with   their   glowing   colours,  and    their    brilliant    sunshine, 
did    he   find   those    Hamboyaiil    atmospheric  erfects  which    none    could 
paint  as  he  did.     He  was  one  of  the  most  individual  and  intellectual 
landscape-painters    the  world    has    known,   but    llie   sea   attracted   him 
irresistibly  with  its  broad  and  luminous  spaces.     So   it  is  that  he  was 
never    so  happy  as  when  painting  water,  especially  if  in  the  distance 
some   beautiful   city  or    country   enabled  him  to  play  with   the  effects 
of  shadow  and  sunshine.     Such  subjects,  whether  ;hey  show  the  silver 
light  of  morning,  or  the  mysterious  loveliness  of    a   sun-pi-rced    mist, 
or    the    flaring  splendour  of    the    evening  glow,  are   to    be    numbered 
among  the  most  astonishing  works  of  his  genius.     Whether,  like  other 
painters,  he  showed  the  shining  skies  by  contrast  with  landscape  features, 
or    disdained    these    adventitious    aids,    he    was    able    to    transfei     the 
wonderful    hues   'o  canvas  even  when  the   dazzling  brightness  of   the 
scene    allowed   him  but    one    fleeting    glance,  and    the    faithfulness    li 
his  memory  had  to  serve  alone  to  guide  his  hand. 
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THE    BLESSED    BREAD 

Hy    PASCAL   AUOI.PMh    JEAN    UAONANBOUVERET 

IN  THE  LVXEMBOURG,   PARIS 

Dagnan-Bouvcrct  wjs  a  pupil  of  Geijme.  the  famous  j-rench 
historical  genre  painter,  who  uas  professor  ol  painliny  in  the  School 
of  l-'ine  Arts.  He  achieved  his  first  success  in  the  Salon  of  1879 
with  "A  Wedclinu  at  the  Photographer's."  In  1886,  in  the  same 
exhibition,  he  was  represented  l>y  the  picture  now  under  review, 
which  gaincil  considerable  attention  as  a  study  of  light  in  an  interior, 
quite  apart  from  the  seneial  treatment  of  the  subject.  There  is  a 
touch  of  homely  sentimentality  about  the  devout  old  women,  whose 
faces  are  contrasted  with  those  ol  the  acolyte  and  the  little  girl  in  the 
back  row.  Tin-  atmosphere  of  the  village  church  is  strikingly  conveyed 
by  the  painter,  whose  sin^^le  rendering  of  a  familiar  ceremonial  is 
characteristic  of  his  work. 

With  such  unpretentious  yet  human  subjects,  the  artist  has  built  up 
a  considerable  reputation  in  Eurc  ii  art  circles.  No  one  is  happier 
than  he  in  revealing  the  finer  and  more  tender  graces  of  humanity 
as  they  display  themselves  in  the  everyday  life  of  his  countrymen, 
and  perhaps  because  they  strike  familiar  chords  in  the  heart,  liis  picturt  s 
appeal  as  strongly  to  the  domestic  and  devotional  strain  in  the  peoples 
of  other  nations  as  in  his  own.  The  peace  that  he  loves  to  depict 
finds  expression  in  delicate  colouring  which  harmonises  well  with  the 
subjects  he  chooses.  Pictured  incidents  like  "  Brelonnes  au  Pardon 
or  "The  Nuptial  Benediction"  show  the  same  liking  for  devotional 
subjects,  and  are  marked  by  the  same  soft  hues  which  express  their 
spirit  so  well.  After  the  harsh  realism  of  so  many  Todern  artists, 
who  see  in  life  only  the  bizarre,  the  quiet  truthfulness,  no  less  real, 
which  is  depicted  by  this  painter,  comes  with  a  sense  of  relief,  like 
the  chime  of  a  vesper  bell  heard  in  the  gloamiiiif  after  the  glare  ol 
a  blazing  day. 
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A    NAUGHTY    CHILD 


By    SIR    KUWIN    l.ANUSHER.    R.A.    (1802-1873) 

IN    THE    VICTORIA    AND   ALBERT  MUSEUM.  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.    LONDON 

An  was  in  Landteer'i  blood,  for  he  came  of  a  family  of  arliitt. 
Hit  fali.er  wai  an  ensraver,  and  he  tent  hit  son  into  the  fields  lo  painl 
the  animals  he  found  there.     In  those  early  days  he  showed  abundant 
promise  of  the  geniut  that  wat  in  him,  and  while  he  astonished  those 
who  taw  his  work,  he  rapidly  mc  nted  the  ladder  of  fame  and  fortune. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  became  a  member  of  the  Koyal  .Xc.iJemy. 
the  Presidentship  of  which  he  wat  alterwardt  to  decline.     The  criticn 
were  kind  to  him,  and  the  great  public,  at  home  and  abroad,  loved  him 
to   well   that   he   ttandt   in   the  world  of  art  at  one  of  the  supreme 
favourites  of  fortune.     He  wat  by  far  the  mott  popular  painter  of  hit 
time.     For  fifty  yeart  his  pictures  were  the  mott  eagerly  tought  in  the 
Royal   Academy,  and  so  great  wat  hit  vogue,  that  engravings  of  hit 
worUt  were  told  in  tuch  numberi  that  tcarcely  a   home  wat  without 
one  of  them.     They  told  enormously  on  the  Continent  also,  and  while 
the   effect   wat   to    popularise    hit    art,    in   one    tente   it    injured   hit 
reputation,    for    the    reason    that    the    colourlets    engravings    entirely 
failed   to  do  anything  more  than   scant  justice  to  his  originals.     When 
he    died    he    left  a    fortune   of    £160.000,   and    another   £55.000   wat 
added   to  thit  by  the  amountt  obtained   from  unsold  pictures. 

His  best  work  it  distinguished  by  a  simplicity  and  naturalness 
which  largely  account*  for  his  great  popularity.  They  are  subjects 
which  everyone  can  appreciate,  and  thus,  while  their  technical  perfection 
it  all  that  one  could  desire,  they  appeal  strongly  to  the  averaue  person 
with  no  arlittic  perception  beyond  the  ordinary.  It  is  interesting  to 
recall  the  little  known  fact  that  the  lions  at  the  base  of  the  Nelson 
Column  in  Tralalgar  Square  were  designed  by  Landseer. 
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THE    AMBASSADORS 

By    MANS    IIOI.BKIN     UII-    "X'l  NC.IR    (M"7     IS43) 

IN   THE  NAllONAL  CALLEKY.  LONDON 

I,  i.  not  po«ibl.  to  review  (ully  tl.e  many  conjecture,  which  have 
been  made  concernin«  ihi,  celebralcj  paintintf-the  identil.e.  of  the 
ambaawdor..  the  meai.in«.  ol  the  vari.,u.  object,  wh.ch  art  displ  .yed. 
or  the  explanation  for  t>.e  cariou.  ft.h  l.ke  object  .een  on  the  floor,  which 
wa.  d,.covered  to  be  a  .kull  drawn  in  unu»ual  per.prclive.  n>e 
marxcl  of  il  li«  in  the  striking  portrait.,  which  dominate  the  picture  ir> 
ipite  ol  the  wraith  of  acces.orie.  which  are  .o  minutely  depicted. 

The  two  men  .tand  in  mo.t  conventional  atl.ludes  at  c.>ch  end  ol  a 
desk,  lookma  lor  all  thr  world  a*  if  they  were  havmu  their  photographs 
taken  and  were  determined  not  to  move  a  muscle.  1  he  figure,  are 
.hort  in  proportion  to  the  sue.  of  the  heads,  and  the  compo.ilion  >. 
almost  aK«ravalin«ly  symmetrical.  1  Lose  are  the  delrcis  of  tl.e  picture, 
and  ihouwh  they  str.kr  the  beholder  at  once,  the  work  is  so  ma.terly 
,hat  the  impression  ol  .t.  .trength.  partuularly  the  lace,  ol  the  two  men, 
rema.ns  in  the  mind  long  all-  r  it  ha,  been  viewed 

llie  background  i.  hung  with  green  damask,  in  itie  upper  left 
hand  corner  ol  wh.ch  is  .een  a  ..Iver  crucifix.  I  he  upp^r  shelf  of  the 
.land  between  .he  two  men  i.  covered  with  a  Turkish  rug,  exquisitely 
painted,  upon  which  are  placed  a  nun.ber  ol  mathemalicl  and 
astrononucal  in.tru.nent,.  and  a  crI.Mial  «lobe.  On  the  lowr.  .hell  are 
,im.lar  objects,  and  also  a  lute,  the  broken  .tring  ol  whui,  will    ,ot  escape 

the  .pectator. 

The  fine  mosaic  ol  the  floor  i.  to  be  .led.  a.  it  is  an  accurate  copy 
ol  the  well  known  pavement  in  the  Sanctuary  ol  Westminster,  and 
remmd.  u.  that  the  picture  belong,  to  the  period  of  tfie  piiuler's  sojourn 
in  England,  when  he  wa.  in  the  wrvice  ol  King  Henry  VI II. 
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BOAT-BUILDING   NEAR   FLATFORD   MILL 

By   JOHN   CONSTABLE.    R.A.   (1776-1837) 

IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND   ALBERT  MUSEUM,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.   LONDON 

It  hai  remained  for  poilerity  in  England  to  recognise  the  full 
measure  of  Con..ible".  genius,  although  he  was  entirely  appreciated 
in  France  during  his  lifetime,  and  in  a  measure  in  his  own  land,  as 
his  lardy  election  to  the  Royal  Academy  bears  witness.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  miller  of  East  Bergholt.  Suffolk,  wl.ere  he  was  born. 
His  father's  original  intention  was  to  place  him  in  holy  ord.irs,  but 
he  entered  the  paternal  business  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His  genius, 
however,  would  find  its  outlet,  and  his  parents  were  induced  to  send 
him  to  London  to  study  art.  He  returned  home  two  years  later  to 
take  the  place  of  an  old  clerk,  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  he 
entered  the  Academy  Schools  where  he  was  to  prove  a  splendid  teacher 

in  future  years. 

For  some  time  he  supported  himself  by  following  the  conventional 
pathways  in  art— painting  portraits  and  altar-pieces,  and  copying  pictures 
by  Reynolds  and  others;  but  his  f^rst  picture  in  the  Academy  was 
a  landscape,  exhibited  in  1802.  which  was  praised  by  Sir  Benjamin 
West,  the  President,  who  gave  him  much  encouragement  and  advice. 
This  painting  was  the  first  notable  outcorne  of  his  conviction  that  the»e 
was  room  for  a  "natural"  painter:  one  who  should  depict  the  fwn 
grass,  the  w/  water-in  short,  the  country  as  the  artist  saw  it  instead 
of  as  he  thought  he  saw  i». 

••Boat-building"  was  painted  in  1813.  and  marked  a  further  step 
in  his  progress  towards  his  great  pictures  which  brought  him  his  fame. 
The  love  of  the  country  which  inspired  him  was  expressed  in  his 
pretace  to  "English  Undscape  Scenery."  in  which  he  said  his  desire 
was  '•to  increase  the  interest  for  and  promote  the  study  of  the  rural 
scenery  of  England,  with  all  its  endearing  associations." 
M.  3S 
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A    FISHERMAN 

By   ANDERS   ZORN 

IN  THE  LUXEMBOUKC.  PARIS 

Anderi  Zorn  it  a  con»ummale  artiil  who  delights  in  overcoming 
technical  difficullief.      Hii  career  hat  been  at  remarkable  at  it  hat  been 
triumphant.     The  peatant  boy  of  Delorne.  in  Sweden,  carved  animals 
in  wood  on  his  native  pastures,  and  afterwardt  coloured  them  with  fruit 
juice.     At  tchool.  even,  his  natural  talent  showed  itself  in  the  portraits 
which  he  painted  without  instruction,  and  when,  in  later  years,  he  began 
10  paint  little  pictures  of  the  tcenes  around   his  home,  the   sense  of 
character  and  of  form  acquired  in  ihete  early  days  manifested  ittelf. 
One  day  he  painted  the  p^,r'.Tait  of  a  ^\t\  in  mourning,  and  at  once  he 
gained  a  reputation  which  brought  hin  quantitiet  of  commissiont.     With 
the  money  he  earned  he  '.eft  home  for  a  tour  in  Italy  and  Spain,  finally 
reaching  London  in   1885  and  tetting  up   a   studio   in   a  fashionable 
quarter  there.     Commissiont  came  quickly  once  more,  and  in  his  intervals 
of  leisure  he  roamed  through  Europe  and  into  Africa,  as  well  as  through 
England,  seeking  fresh  inspiration  and  developing  his  comprehensive 
talents.    He  studied  river  scr.:«  in  England  and  wave  effects  in  Sweden, 
and   in   the  latter   study  he  gave   proof  of    his   capacity  for   solving 
technical  problems  and  of  translating  hit  mastery  into  the  work  of  hit 
bruth.     The  tatk  of  painting  the  tea  demands  a  quick  eye  and  hand, 
becaute  itt  incettanl  ebb  and  flow  leavei  no  time  for  detailed  ttudy. 
Zorn  attacked  the  subject  again  and  again,  until  he  had  conquered  it. 
and  he  transferred  the  tea  to  hit  canvat  with  that  fresh,  dexterout  touch 
which  is  characteristic  of  hit  work. 

"  A  Fitherman "  wat  painted  at  St.  Ivet.  in  Cornwall,  and  it  none 
the  lett  interesting  to  English  folk  because  it  gives  a  Swedish  master's 
impression  of  a  subject  which  has  inspired  so  many  of  their  own 
contemporary  painters. 
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THE    ANGELUS 

By    JliAN    FRAN(;i)IS    Mill. I  I    (IHI4     IS75) 
IN  THE  LOVVPE.   PAHtS 

Millcl    wa.    one    o(    .».c    Umou,    «roup   o\   French   painter,   who 
founded    wha.   i.    now   known  a.   .he   "  B.rl.l.on"   School.     He   wa. 
,he  «,n  ol   a   pea.an.  farmer,  and   hi.   ou.l.K.k    wa.   coloured    l.v    .he 
incidrn..  of    p.-.,s..n.   life  which    find   .uch   eloquen.  exprcion   .n   h., 
picurer     Hi.   work    i.    dls.i„«ui,hed    by  an    ab.olu.e   .ru.hfulne..    to 
Nature   which    wa.    .he    guiding    principle   of    hi.    life.     He    .aw    .he 
p.a.an.    ben.    a.    hi.  work  in   .he   field.,  and  he  pic.ured    h.m   .n  all 
hi.    gaun,    pover.v    and    we.rine...  v-..!.     he    invc.ed    him^  by    h.. 
inspired    vi.ion.    wi.h   .he    .ymbolical   di«ni.y    of    labour.      Thu,,    .n 
painting    li(c,    MiHe.    reveal,    .he    .ublime    in    the    commonplace,    the 
p,omi«  hidden  in  .he  pain,  and  .he  mercy  .ha.  hover,  over  .orrow^ 
■•The    Angelu."    con,ple.e.  a  .erie.  of    three    ^Cure.    by   Mdle. 
which    are    considered    his  n,a.terpiece..     "The  Sower."  .ypifie.    the 
labourer  going    forth  bearing  good  .eed  wi.h  him.     "The    Gleaner, 
.how.  .he  end  of  .he  harvest  which  ha.  .upplied  the   people,  want, 
and  left  something  over  for  .he  needy.     "The  Angelu."    depicts  the 
labourers'  .hank,  for  .he  gif.  of  plenty. 

The  last  picture  i.  .he  most  popular  of  all  .he  wo.k,  of  th>s 
ar.i..  and  it  expresse.  in  full  measure  the  .implici.y  and  devou.ness 
of  hi.  nature.  His  wi.h  wa.  to  make  the  spectator  realise  .he  vesper 
hour,  when  .he  sof.  chime,  call  the  toiler  to  thankful  re.t.  The  man 
and  the  woman  have  worked  well,  as  their  full  sack,  bear  witness, 
and  they  are  bending  their  head,  in  gratitude  to  their  Creator  for  H>. 
8if,s  On  a  .mall  canvas,  twcnty-fue  mche.  long  and  twenty-one 
inches  high,  the  painter  has  created  a  scone  .hat  is  a.  once  a 
prayer  and  an  m.,.i->ion.  which  will  hold  ,.s  strong  appeal  as  long 
as  the  colours   last. 
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PORTRAIT   OF    A    SPANISH    LADY 

("La  Femme  a  rKvcntail") 
Hy  VI-l.A/Ql'EZ  CISW    1660) 

W   THE   WAll.ACl:  COUECriON.   LONDON 

I,  is  inlercs.ing  to  note  in  studying  tKe  art  of  Velazque.  that 
hi,  unrivalled  reputation  in  the  world  o(  art  is  (oundcd  upon  a 
comparatively  small  number  o.  worlcs.  One  critic  computes  that 
,hose  known  to  be  in  existence  number  ei^bty-nine.  .hou«h  he 
acUnowledues  .bat  some  have  disappeared  from  the  royal  palaces 
of  Spam,  and  cannot  be  traced.  K^cn  acceptmg  all  the  lul.  of 
bis  works,  we  should  not  have  as  .nany  pictures  to  represent  the 
forty  years  of  the  artist's  life  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynold,  wa.  known 
to    produce    in    a    single    year. 

When  Velazque.  was  in  bis  early  twenties  King  Pbiiip  IV.  of  Spam 
appointed  him  Court  Painter,  and  .be  artist  was    thus  relieved  of    the 
necessity  of  painting  religious  subi.Cs  in  order  to  secure  the  patron- 
a«e  of   the  rich   Church.      He  pain.ed   altogether   some  forty   portra.ts 
o!    his    royal    master,    and    thou«b    be    necessarily   specialised   .n   th.s 
,,..,    of    work,    he    excelled    m    landscape    and  animal    pictures,    and 
enriched  wi.b  his  genius  every   b.anch  of  ar,  except  marine  pamtmg. 
Velasquez  makes  no  appe.l  as  the   user   of   a  brilliant   p.gment. 
He    loves  the  sober  tints  of   grey  and  s,lver.  although  upon  occas.on 
he  does  no.  disdam  the  use  of   reds  and   pinks.     He  was    essent.ally 
a    realist,    painting    Ir.m    modeU   and   not   fron,  the   imaginat.on    and 
he     recognised    his    limitations    so    thoroughly    that    he    avo.ded    the 
„..knesscs  .hey   might    otherwise    have    betrayed    bim    into.     In   th.s 
„ay  he  achieved  that  superb  mastery  which  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
,,ont  of   the  worbl's  gr.a.est   painters,  and  has  profoundly  influenced 
,he    work    of    hi.    successors,    notably    Cor...    Nbllet.    >^b,s.ler    and 

Sargent.  t       .     . 

The  present  picture  is  noteworthy  as  showing  a  lady  of  a  type 
other  than  that  reprc.cn.a.ive  of  .be  Cour.  circles.  I  he  same 
„«,el  appear,  in  "The  Lady  in  .he  Man.,lla  in  .he  Duke  of 
Devonshire-,  collection,  which  very  likely  served  a,  a  prebmmarv 
.tudy    for    this    strung    expression    of    bis  g-nms. 
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ON    TIIR    SKIRTS   OF    TIIK    FORKST 

By  JOHN    CROMH    C  (ll.l)  CHOMIi")   (I7()8-1«21) 
IN   THE    VICTORIA    AND   ALBERT  HUSEUM,    LONDON 

Allhougli  Crome's  pictures  solJ  (or  comparatively  small  amounti 
during  his  life-lime,  he  is  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  greatest 
English  landscape  painters.  He  was  born  in  Norwich,  and  he 
found  his  chief  inspirations  in  llu-  scenery  of  his  native  county. 
He  began  earning  his  living  as  errand  boy  to  a  physician,  but  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  was  apprenticed  to  a  house,  coach  and  sign 
painter,  and  in  this  humble  fashion  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the 
ladder  of  fame,  by  which  he  was  to  climb  to  the  topmost  heights 
in  the  realm  of  Art.  Even  at  this  time  he  sketched  landscape 
studies,  and  became  successful  to  the  extent  that  he  was  able  to 
tell  his  specimens  to  a  firm  of  printsellers  for  twenty  shillings  apiece. 
The  copying  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  and  Gainsborough's 
"Cottage  Door"  helped  to  form  his  style,  and  gradually  he  became 
successful  enough  to  marry.  In  1803  he  founded  the  Norwich 
Society  "  for  the  purpose  of  an  enquiry  into  the  rise,  progress,  and 
present  slate  of  Painting,  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  with  a  view  to 
point  out  the  best  methods  of  study,  and  to  attain  to  greater  perfection 
in  these  arts."  Their  first  exhibition,  held  in  1803.  marked  the  formation 
of  the  famous  Norwich  School,  the  exhibitions  of  which  continued 
annually  until  Crome's  death,  and  at  intervals  until  1833. 

He  is  at  his  best  with  tree  pictures,  and  he  aimed  at  dignity 
and  breadth.  "  If  your  picture  is  only  a  pigsty,"  he  said  to  his  son, 
"dignify  it."  And  again,  he  wrote  to  a  pupil,  "Your  .  .  .  making 
parts  broad  and  of  a  gooil  shape,  that  they  may  come  in  with  your 
composition,  lorming  one  grand  plan  ol  light  and  shade,  this  must 
always  please  a  wood  eye.  and  keep  the  attention  ot  tlie  spectator 
and    give    dclmht    to    everyone." 
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FRIDAY 

By    W.    DENUY    SADLER 

IN    THE    WALKEg   AKT  GALLERY,    LIVERPOOL 

It  is  sa(s  to  nay  thai  dw  modern  artists  have  achieved  a  greater 
popularity  with  the  general  public  than  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler.  Hit 
charming  old-time  pictures,  whether  depicting  monastery  life  or  revealing 
the  refinement,  culture  and  charm  o{  bygone  days,  are  at  fresh  to-day 
as  when  they  were  first  painted,  and  whether  viewed  at  various  galleriet 
or  bought  at  reproductiont,  still  continue  to  delight  thousands  who  love 
their  delicate  sentiment,  quite  apart  from  their  artistic  merit.  None 
of  his  paintings  are  more  pleasing  than  his  scenes  of  monastic  life, 
of  which  the  present  example  is  a  typical  specimen. 

"The  two  pictures,"  says  Mr.  Sadler,  "of  'Friday'  and  'A  Good 
Story '  were  painted  so  long  ago  that  I  have  forgotten  all  about  them. 
They  have  often  been  written  about,  both  heie  and  in  the  United 
States." 

"  Friday "  shows  an  abbot  and  monks  at  dinner  on  Friday, 
enjoying  their  meal  of  fish  in  lieu  of  the  prohibited  meat.  The 
figures  to  the  riyhl  and  Icll  of  the  abbot  are  priests  from  another 
monastery. 

Discussing  this  picture,  Mr.  Sadler  says :  "  I  can  recall  no  reason 
why  I  tried  to  paint  monks,  but  I  do  remember  that  i  never  had  a 
real  monk  as  a  model.  I  have  studied  them  on  lh=  Continent,  also 
at  a  small  monastery  at  Crawley,  in  Sussex."  He  continues :  "  The 
figures  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  abbot  are  monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  their  habits  are  brown  :  the  other  monks  are  of  the 
order  of  Dominic,  and  their   iiabils  arc  black  and  while." 
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MY    MOTHER 

By    JAMIS    McNIII.I.   WHISTLER    (IS-M    IW3) 

IN   THE  LUXmBOVK.   PAHIS 

Wluillrr  WM  born  in  I..avcII.  M.»micI.u».  IH,  of  Irisl.  ,)«renl«i|e. 
Il.»  falhrr.  Ma,..f  {Jrorwe  Wl.i.ll.  r  (who  l,ad  married  an  Aiwricn 
lady),  afterwar.lt  went  lo  Ku..ia  ai  an  enKinecr,  and  hi.  ton  .pent 
h.»  childh.yxJ  there.  relnrnin«  to  America  with  hi.  n.olher  at  hii 
lather',  death.  He  wa«  educ.ted  at  the  Mihlary  School  at  We.t 
l'„int,  but  he  had  no  hiring  for  •  .oldier'.  career,  and  in  1856  hr 
.tarled  hi.  art  sludie.  in  Pan,.  Hi.  fir.l  arti.tic  .ucce..  wa.  gained 
w.th  the  "lemme  Blanche."  which  was  rejected  for  the  Salon,  but 
created  a  Mrnwition  in  Art  circle,  when  .hown  in  the  Salon  det  Refu«.. 
Later  he  came  to  London  and  look  up  hi.  abode  in  Chel^a.  which 
he  made  the  centre  of   hi.  activitie.  until  hi.  .leath. 

Whisller  the  man  wa.  no  le..  remarlcable  than  Whi«'.lfr  the 
artist,  and  in  combination  the  two  made  up  a  penonalily  which  was 
remarkable  ihoush  not  lovable.  He  wa.  a  ureat  egoi.t  and  wa. 
impatient  ol  anything  that  wvoured  of  crilici.m  or  of  contradiction  of 
hi.  own  ideas.  VX'hen  Ruskin.  the  champion  of  n.isunderslood  arti.15, 
condemned  hi.  work,  he  brought  an  action  again.t  him  for  libel,  so 
ii,cen.ed     wa.    he    that    anybody    should     venlMre     lo    criticlM    him 

strongly. 

Out  of  all  hi.  eccentriciticii,  tiowever.  hl«  get  iu.  emerge,  and 
will  redeem  hi.  memory  from  all  ungraciou.ness.  Hi.  exqui.ite  .lyle 
combines  the  softne..  and  "atmosphere"  of  the  French  Imprewionist.. 
ihe  tone  values  of  Velazquez,  and  the  bright  harmony  of  the  Japanese, 
with  his  own  individuality.  A  delicate  monotony  of  colours  was  his  forU, 
and  with  soft  colours  he  softened  the  hardness  of  reali.m  to  the 
impalpable  visions  such  as  nature  reveals  through  the  mist,  before 
ihe  sun  finishes  playing  upon  them  ere  chasing  them  away.  Thus 
his  portraits,  while  convincingly  real,  are  rather  phantoms  revealina  the 
spirit  of  the  titters  than  material  shapes  picturing  their  bodies. 
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RAIN,  STEAM  AND  SPEED.     THE  GREAT 
WESTERN   RAILWAY 

H>    .1.   M.   W.    rilRNlK.    K.A.   (1775    IhSO 

IN    THE    TATE   GALIEKY.    I ONDON 

ll  is  inlercBlinu  to  iiole.  ulien  recalling  ihe  criticism  thai  has  been 
levelled  at  Turner's  work,  thai  he  acl.i.sed  success  at  a  very  early 
aKC,  and  though  he  sold  many  of  his  pictures  for  comparatively 
small  sums,  he  refused  offers  of  large  amounts  for  work  which  he 
destined  for  the  nation. 

He  entered  the  Academy  Schools  in  1789,  and  a  year  later,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  a  picture 
enlille<l  "  \'icw  of  the   Archbishop's   Palace  at  Ljimbcth." 

His  life  work   may  be  divided  into  three  periods.     The  first,  ex- 
lending  from   1800    to   1820,  was  his  period  of  apprenticeship,  during 
which    he   [oU.wed    the  Mylc-  of    the  Great    Masters.     The  work    he 
produced  during  this  lime   is  notable  for  lis  absence  of  colour.     The 
period   from  1820  to  1835  was  a  transition  stage,  in    vhich  he  adapted 
the    principles    of    ollipis    to    !iis    own    ideas.     During    this    lime    he 
learned    the  value  of  colour  and  employed    it  in    his  pictures.     From 
18)3    he    Ijecame    "a    law    unio    himself,"    relying    solely    upon    the 
impressions  he  received    from  nature  to  guiJe  him  in  his  work.     To 
this  period   belongs  "  H.-iin,  Steam  and  Speed"  as  well  as  his  "  Burial 
al    Sea.  "     Turner's    later    tendencies    were    strongly    inclined    towards 
elemriital    dramas  of  slorm  and  conflagration,  and    this  preference    is 
shown  in  ihe  present  picture,  which  is  interesting  because  it  was  ex- 
hibited al  the  Academy  in   1844,  the  year  before  his  health  began  to 
lull  and  his  period  of    decline  set   in.     The  picture  is  also  a  triumph 
ol     lurnei's    marvellous    memory,   which    enabled    him    to    recall    ihe 
shiititest  natural  efircis  by  the  easiest  mental   effort.     It  was  the  result 
ol   a   train    journey  in    a   rain-storm  which    so    attracted    him    that    he 
studied  the  atmospheric  effects  lor  several  minutes  with  his  head  pro- 
truding   Irom   the  rairian*"   window. 
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THK    PARSONS    DAUGtil  l^R 

H>    IJhOKC.I-;    KOMM.^     (1734    IW'2) 

IN  THE  NATIONAL  GAUtKY,   I.ONOON 

Komncy  was  the  son  ol  a  cabincl  :nakrr  living  at  Dallonin- 
l-urnes5,  Lanca»l.ire,  and  l.c  was  brouijl.t  up  lu  follow  the  paternal 
trade.  He  displayed  snrh  a  lalenl  lor  drawing,  l.owever,  that  when 
he  was  nineteen  years  old  his  lather  placed  him  in  the  stud.o  of  a 
man  named  Steele,  who  had  worked  m  the  studio  of  Carle  van  Loo 
in   Paris,  and   was  then  pamling  portraits  in   Kendal. 

Young  Romney  proved  an  apt  pupil,  and  belore  long  he  was 
working  on  hit  own  account  and  a  married  man.  He  met  w>lh  such 
success  thai  in  170.'  he  detr  =d  to  try  h.s  fortune  in  London, 
and  he  proceeded  to  the  capnal,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  children 
behind  in  Kendal.  Hit  rise  in  life  was  both  rapid  an-l  complete 
1  le  challenged  the  supremacy  ol  Reynolds  and  Gamsborough.  and 
became  extremely  popular  as  a  portrait  painter,  not  only  among  the 
Leauliful  and  fashionable  women  ol  the  town,  but  also  with  the  men. 
I  h,  male  studies  she-  characteristically  British  types  of  boys  and 
young  gallants  in  the  f.r.t  fine  ttush  ol  manhood  Komney  owes  his 
chief  fame,  however,  to  his  portraits  ol  women,  particularly  the  many 
,>aii.tings  ol  the  lasciuating  Lady  Hamilton,  lor  whom  he  conceived 
a  passionate  attachmem  in  middle  Ufe.  She  made  an  ideal  model, 
and  he  shows  her  in  a  number  ol  guise,  each  o.ne  oi  which 
emphasises  her  beauty  and  charm. 

Curiously  enough,  Romney  never  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  so  was  not  eligible  for  election  as  a  member  of  that  body.  A 
..presenlal.v^  collection  of  his  work  is  to  be  seen  at  the  National 
Gallery,  incluamg  the  present  porlrail,  "  H.c  I'-.r.on's  Daughter,"  and 
his  f.r«  Rteat  .ucce...  ••  Porlruas  ol  Mr.  a.u!  Mr.  William  Lindow. ' 
which  wa-.   painted  in    I77U 
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ON  THE    ALERT-LION tSS   AND   CUBS 

By  J.  M    SWAN.  HA.  (1IM7     IVIO) 
IN    TIIK   GIAXOW  AKT  tiAUKKY 

At  a  paiiilf  r  i>(  animal*  Swjn  hat  nevrr  b'eii  tiirpaiieil.  I  le 
v.a«  Iwrn  lo  paini  itirni  a«  iiioilablv  ai  Lamlieer  was,  but  wlirrcat 
l.amlircr  wai  Irairurd  by  hi»  fallier  troin  the  firtl  lo  study  and  iketrb 
animali,  Swan  wai  Iril  to  do  to  by  hit  own  bcril  oi  mind  alter  a 
tliorouith  uroundiiiii  in  llie  BCnrral  principle!  oi  painting  and  tculplure. 
He  wai  born  a!  Old  Brentford,  and  received  hit  early  lesiont  in 
drawing,  firti  at  the  \X'i.rcr»ler  School  o(  Art.  then  at  the  Lambeth 
School.  In  1874  he  went  to  Parit.  where  he  itudied  painting  under 
Gerome.  Batlirn  Lepage  and  Dagnan-II  uveret,  tculplure  uiuler 
Frcmiel.  and  anatomy  under  Gervait  and  Duval.  Here  he  came 
uniler  the  inlUience  ol  the  animal  tculpture  and  drawing  ol  Barye, 
and  received  the  tirong  bias  in  favour  ol  animal  lludies  which  were 
ihr  joy  of  hit  creative  cffortt. 

Mis  first  picture  at  the  Kojal  Academy  wai  "  Dante  and  the 
l.popard,"  exhibited  in  1878.  and  hit  finest  iculpturr  is  pcrhapi  the 
"  Young  Himalayan  Tiger."  He  was  elected  an  AssDciale  of  the 
Koyal  Academy  in  1894,  and  btcmir  a  lull  Acadrmician  in  1903. 
Landteer.  it  may  be  iiolcd.  modelled  the  liont  lor  the  ba-e  of  the 
Nelton  Monument  in  Iralalgar  Square,  and  Swan  modelled  the  lions 
for  the  Khodet  Memorial  in  South  Africa.  1  hr  model  and  an  un- 
finished picture  of  polar  heart  on  an  ice  floe  were  exhibited  at  the 
Koyal  Academy   allr  r   his  death  in   1910. 

He  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  power  of  revealing  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  animals  in  conjunction  vvith  their  natural 
turroundingt,  which  l.r  prrfoclcd  by  unceasing  study.  His  talent  is 
well  shown  in  this  water  colour  study  ol  a  lionesi  and  her  cubs  on 
the   alert  in  their   kkLv   la»ti.e»s 
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MEMORIES 

By  CHARLES   CHAPLIN   (1«25    Ih'il) 
IN   THE  LVXEMBOUKG.    PARIS 

Chaplin  may  be  regarded  as  the  mod'-rn  Fragonard,  whose 
sensuousness  and  fine  tones  he  reproduced.  His  art  is  instinct  with 
the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France,  which  in  some  measure 
may  account  lor  the  indecorous  quaUty  whi'  !i  so  often  pervades  it. 
A  refined  style  of  aristocratic  beauty  sprang  into  being  from  his  brush, 
but  with  a  strong  tendency  to  reveal  the  frailty  and  sensuality  of  the 
high-born  types  of  ladies  whom  he  depicted  with  such  grace.  With 
it  all,  there  is  a  touch  of  fragrance  and  refinement  in  his  worlc.  H;s 
method  of  treating  the  hair,  or  of  adding  such  subtle  little  touches  as 
a  patch  to  the  cheek  or  a  dimple  to  the  chin,  was  a  welcome  revival 
in  French  art  which  was  gratefully  received.  So,  in  spile  of  all  the 
defects  of  his  worlc  from  an  finglish  point  of  view,  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderating element  of  beauty  which  cannot  fail  to  please.  Chaplin 
was  no  mere  painter  of  pictures.  He  was  a  decorative  art'st  of  the 
first  order,  and  specimens  of  his  work  grace  many  a  noble  building 
in  Brussels  and  New  York  as  well  as  in  Paris.  He  dec.  iled  the 
Salon  des  Fleurs  in  the  Tuileries  as  well  as  the  ball-room  of  the 
blmpress  in  the  I'alais  de  I'Llysce;  and  in  all  the  work  of  this 
character  which  he  performed  there  is  a  liiyh  measure  of  attainment 
in  the  refmement  and  ele;;anci:   which   is  so  typically   Parisian. 

His  work  consisted  almost  entirely  of  studies  of  the  female  figure, 
and  in  studying  them  and  remembering  their  characteristics  it  is 
somewhat  astonishing  to  reflect  that  .  i-  was  an  En<,'lishman  by  birlti 
and   l-'tench  by  iialurali^.Uion  as  an  artist  and  a  caiicu  of    1- ranee. 
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A  HIGFILAND  lUNEKAL 

By  SIK  JAMKS  (UTilRIE.  K.S.A. 

^^    THE  GLASGOW  APT  GALLEHY 

It  is  always  inlercslin;;  to  sludy  ihe  early  work  of  populir 
artists,  to  ol  rve  the  budJiii};  talent  as  well  as  the  triulcncics  wlu(.h 
afterwards  develop  into  a  mature  and  characteristic  style.  I'he 
"  I  lilthland  Funeral"  contains  abundant  evidence  of  tlir  young 
painter's  great  gifts,  which  in  after  years  were  to  raise  him  to  the 
pre-eminent  position  in  Scotlisli  art.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Koyal 
Academy  in  1882,  when  he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  Glasyow  Institute,  where  if  found  a 
purchaser  in  the  late  Dr.  Forbes  White.  It  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Glasgow  Corporation  by  Sir  James  Gardiner,  a  cousin  oi  the  artist, 
in  190},  the  year  after  Sir  James  Guthrie  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  Koyal  Scottish  Academy.  Considered  as  the 
wuilc  of  a  mere  youth,  the  painting  is  a  remarkable  effort.  The 
psychological  insight  it  displays,  the  poignant  sorrow  which  it  so  well 
exprcs.ses,  and  the  sincerity  and  force  with  which  it  is  painted,  all 
combine  to  malce  it  a  noteworthy  performance.  Save  in  its  portraiture 
ol  individuals  and  the  delineation  ol  types,  it  does  not  suj^gest  the 
power  of  the  artist's  later  work  except  in  its  freedom  from  unessential 
trivialities.  Viewed  on  its  own  merits,  however,  the  picture  has  a 
claim  on  the  spectators'  attention  apart  fiom  being  an  example  of 
precocity.  Originally  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  Guthrie  had 
no  systematic  training  in  art.  He  left  Glasgow  in  1879  to  study  in 
Paris,  but  he  remained  in  London  on  the  advice  of  John  Pcllie,  In 
whose  studio  in  St.  John's  Wood  he  observed  the  craft  of  picture- 
making  and  received  much  valuable  counsel.  Speedy  justiiicatiori 
followed  his  determination  to  adopt  Art  as  a  career.  Nine  years 
alter  he  journeyed  to  London  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Scottish  Academy,  becoming  a  full  mtuiber  fiv:-  years  l.ler,  uad 
President  nine  years  after  that. 
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THE    FARIMER'S    !)AU  IHTEU 

l»>  SIU  Wli.l.lAM  UOII  I  HK  v^      JMARDSON,  K.A    (IMS    I'JIOl 
IM  THt  MASiiOW  AKT  OAinKY 

Born  in  Kdinbiirtfh.  oi  Highlan>l  detcent,  Orchardion  Li«tj.  <  ■ 
art  ttudiet  at  the  age  o(  filleen,  when  he  entered  ihr  Tru»  -  • 
Acat'  .  -y.  Here  lie  was  astoriated  with  ■  band  of  •luJriit*  wlio 
alterw^rdi  became  faiiii>u«  like  himself.  Ihese  included  Peter 
(>rahain,  John  Prltir  ami  Juliii  MacW'hirter,  and  iKey  formed  a 
■lietcliini;  club  loyetiirr  which  produce  '  .ome  good  worL.  much 
of  which  w.i^  published  in  CooJ  Words.  Orchardson  modelled  his 
early  paintings  on  the  style  of  Scott  Lau.lcr,  his  instructor,  but  he 
soun  adopted  a  distinctive  manner  of  his  own,  using  fully  a  li^fht 
combination  of  grey  and  yellow  which  f'ritie  employed  in  a  few 
pictures  Mr  attained  a  coiniderable  iiipas  :ie  o(  success  in  ixiiliand 
and  then  came  to  London  in  1862,  where  he  proceeded  to  build  up 
hit  reputation,  chiefly  by  exhiliilmg  at  •  Royal  Academy  from 
IH63  onwrirds.  In  1868  he  was  elrctet.  R.A.,  becomitig  a  Royal 
Academician  nine  years  later 

Orchardson  was  especially  "•  .,>p\  willi  his  figures,  and  his  treatment 
of  them  is  well  s'  •\  in  this  pi.  u'-  vhrre  the  young  girl,  in  the  p'nlc 
print  muslin  gowr  '  he  early  p„.t  of  the  ninetrenlh  century,  stands 
in  the  doomay  of  a  barn  feeding  pi^jruns.  The  picture  was  painted 
in  1881,  the  yr.Tr  following  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
his  famous  painting  "  Napoleon  on  board  the  Belltrophon,"  Other 
popular  pictures  by  this  artist  which  will  be  re!i<lily  renlled  are, 
"  1  he  I  imt  Cl'Mid."  showing  a  quarrel  between  a  husband  and  wUe, 
aid    "fiTr    Molliet's    \  oi<  c."  i.nr  ol    hi*   bekt   sentiiiiei.lal   etions. 
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THE    MILL 

By    SIR    KUWAKD    COI  EV    BURNE-JONES    (1833-1898). 

IN    THE    V.'CTiRlA    AND    ALBERT   MUSEUM.    LONDON 

Bump-Jones  was  originally  intended  for  the  Churcli,  and  he 
entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  185^;,  to  study  for  Orders.  Here 
he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  William  ^^orris,  and  with  him 
helped  to  found  a  circle  wiih  the  idea  of  creating  l  monastic  hrother- 
hood.  The  young  men  were  ardent  readers,  and  they  read  Ruskin 
and  learned  about  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  In  1855,  Burne- 
Jones  and  Morris,  while  on  a  tour  in  France,  determined  to  become 
artists,  and  the  purpose  of  taking  Holy  Orders  was  finally  abandoned. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  young  man  who  corresponded 
with  Ruslcin,  and  was  the  friend  of  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones  was  a 
versatile  worker.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  received  his  first 
commission  to  paint  two  pictures  of  "  The  Blessed  Damozel,"  began 
to  make  designs  for  stained  ^l^ss.  and  joined  with  Rossetti,  Morris 
and  others  in  decorating  the  Union  Hall  (now  the  Library)  at 
Oxford.  Rossetti  inspired  him  most,  but  he  widened  his  sources  of 
intluence  by  a  tour  in  Italy  wilh  Kuskin  in  1859,  the  year  bcfof? 
his  marriage.  Then  followed  a  period  of  some  five  years,  during 
which  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  water-colours,  after  which  he 
painted  largely  in  oil,  varied  with  stained  glass  dc-sij^ns  for  the 
Morris  film  and  pallcrns  for  tapestry.  To  this  period  belongs  "The 
Mill,"  as  well  as  his  famous  pictures  "  King  Cophetua  "  aiiJ  the 
"  Golden  Stairs." 

He  was  always  a  fascinating  colourist,  and  his  water-colours 
were  noteworthy  for  their  brilliancy  and  purity  of  hue.  He  led  a 
very  retired  hie,  working  hard  at  the  great  and  original  master- 
pieces upon  which  his  reputation  rests  so  securely.  Honours  were 
showered  upon  him,  including  an  honorary  degree  from  Oxford,  the 
University  he  had  left  before  gaining  a  degree  in  the  ordinary  Wi;y; 
an  Associatcship  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  he  aftei  wards 
resife'ned,  the  Le.,'ioii  ot  Honour,  and  a  baronetcy.  He  died  suciJin'.y. 
in   harness,   in   1598. 
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GOING   TO   WORK 

By   JEAN    :  RANgOIS   MILLET   (1814-1875) 

IN  THE  GLASGOW  ART  GAUERY 

Looking  at  Millet's  pictures,  one  is  reminded  always  that  they 
owe  their  strorj^  appeal  to  no  excellence  of  technique  or  colouring, 
but  solely  to  the  powerful  human  inicrest  which  they  excire.  Millet's 
early  life  and  environment  made  this  as  natural  as  the  expression  of 
his  individual  genius,  which  brought  him  succes*  as  soon  as  he 
realised  his  peculiar  gifts  and  laboured  to  give  them  expression. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  farmer,  and  life  held  no  prospect 
for  him  other  than  the  usual  work  on  the  soil.  From  his  fourteenth 
to  his  eighteenth  year  he  worked  in  the  fields,  but  even  then  his 
genius  asserted  itself,  and  he  made  drawings  with  charcoal  upon  a 
white  patch  of  wall.  So  admirable  were  they  that  even  the  peasant 
family  was  impressed,  and  instruction  of  a  kind  was  arranged  for  him. 
Later,  a  subsidy  from  the  Municipality  of  Cherbourg  enabled  him 
to  go  to  Paris  to  study  in  Delaroche's  studio.  Acrdemic  painting 
was  not  in  his  line,  and  he  gained  o  reputation  there.  I~le  left  the 
studio  to  paint  for  a  living,  and  eked  out  a  precarious  existence  by 
producing  "  popular "  paintings  which  he  could  not  infuse  with  his 
own  peculiar  genius.  In  134?  he  painted  "The  Winnower,"  and 
the  year  following,  at  the  a^e  of  35,  he  went  to  Barbizon  (with 
which  his  best  work  is  associated)  and  made  up  his  mind  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  own  artistic  soul  alone.  Success  came  to  him  with 
that  determination,  though  his  pictures  never  received  the  adequate 
monetary  recognition  which  came  to  them  after  his  death  in  the 
shape  of  greatly  enhanced  values. 

His  painting  is  often  laborious  and  crude,  but  his  masterpieces 
never  fail  of  that  touch  of  poetry  which  places  them  on  the  highest 
plane  of  Art. 
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DIANA    OF    THE    UPLANDS 

By    C.    W.    FLKSE,    A.K.A.    (1868-1904) 
IN    THE    TATM  CAUSRY.  LONDON 

Charles  Wellington  Furie  wa»  born  al  Slaines,  where  hi*  lather 
IMW  vicar,  through  whom  he  wai  related  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Both  father  and  ion  attained  eminence  in  their  reipective  profeuiont, 
the  former  becoming  Canon  and  Archdeacon  of  Wettminiter,  while 
the  latter  achieved  a  distinctive  place  in  the  world  of  art,  becoming 
a  popular  portrait  painter  and  securing  elrclion  as  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  His  brain  was  stronger  than  his  body,  for  he 
produced  his  fine  work  under  the  strain  of  the  illness  which  attacked 
him  in  his  student  days,  and  caused  his  death  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six. 

After  leaving  Haileybury  School,  young  Furse  t'-rjan  to  study 
dt  the  Slade  School  under  Professor  Legros.  He  exhibited  "  Cain  " 
in  1888,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Julian's  School  in  Paris,  returning 
to  London  to  make  a  name  for  himself  by  pictures  which  he  sent  to 
the  Royal  Academy  and  to  the  New  English  Art  Club. 

He  painted  many  notable  portraits,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Canon  Burrows,  Bishop  Slubbx,  Sir  Richard  Henn  Collins, 
then  Mr.  Justice  Henn  Collins,  and  later  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord 
Charles  Bereslord,  two  small  equestrian  studies  of  Ea:l  Roberts,  and 
a  large  unfinished  canvas  of  the  same  subject  which  has  been  lent 
by  his  widow  to  the  Tale  Gallery.  In  addition  he  executed  some 
notable  work  for  the  door-arches  in  the  Liverpool  Town  Hall. 

"  Diana  of  the  Uplands "  shows  the  artist's  wife  (a  a.^ughter  of 
John  Addingto  Symonds)  on  a  wind-swept  common.  Two  greyhounds 
•train  al  the  leash  which  she  holds  in  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  she  grasps  her  hat  in  protection  against  the  fresh  breeze.  It 
is  an  open-air  study,  full  of  space  and  sky  and  instinct  with  vitality. 
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